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A LEADER IN WHOM THE SUPREME COUNCIL HAS COMPLETE CONFIDENCE: GENERAL FOCH. 


Arrangements for unity of command 


wished that the*r unanimous confidence in him should be expressed in the communiqué.’’ have greatly improved the position of the Allied Armies, and are working smoothly and 
hief of the Allied 


So the French Premier, M. Clemenceau, stated in the Chamber of Deputies on June 4. | with success.’’ General Foch was officially appointed ‘‘ Commander-in-Ch 
The passage referred to was in these words: ‘‘ The Supr:me Council has complete confidence | Armies in France’’ on April 14. ‘‘ The widest powers,’’ it was stated, “have been given 
in General Foch.’’ Th same communiqué also stated: ‘‘ Everything possible i; being to General Foch in order that he may act, and that his actions wiil not be questioned.’’ 


FRENC} OFFICIAI PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘General Foch enjoys to such a degree the confidence of the Allies that yesterday they done to sustain and support the Armies in the Field. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE ALLIED OCCUPATION OF! JERU 


PHOTOGRAPH: 
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RECEIVING THE GOVERNOR'S SALUTE: THE SACRED BANNERS (AND GUARD OF HONOUR) : 
- PARADED TO RECEIVE THE SACRED EPANNERS:pranannwinncunnnsn 
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ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL FLAGS IN THE PROCESSION ON THE WAY TO THE DAMASCUS GATE: i THE FIRST HALT OF THE PROCESSION NEAR 
THE BANNER OF “THE YOUTHS OF JERUSALEM.”’ OF HEBRON CLOSE BY | 





THE GATE: TI 
THE MOSQUE 
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A great annual religious celebration takes place at Jerusalem every Easter—the five-days’ Moslem pilgrimage to the Tomb of Moses, which is traditionally sited on a tall peak to the N.W. 2 scaesimeniasiines 
of the Dead Sea, overlooking the Jordan Valley. Instituted ages ago as a counter-move to the Christian Easter pilgrimage to Jerusalem, it has ceased to cause ill-feeling ; and this year, when 

Jerusalem is under Allied protection, the completest harmony was the rule. Salient features of the celebration in Jerusalem are shown above. At the outset the Banners of the Prophet, of the process! 
two of the Haram-es-Sherif, and two of Nebi Daoud (David's Tomb, just outside the Zion Gate) were borne to the Governor’s quarters and unfurled there, a Sheikh reading a prayer. received the sp 
The Governor saluted the banners and congratulated the Sheikh, The Sheikh then passed outside with the banners in front of the Moslem guard of honour, and took post at the head moved on witl 


bearers of the 
guard of hono 
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! 
| JERUSALEM: THE MOSLEM PILGRIMAGE TO MOSES’ TOMB. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
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el? ummm OUTSIDE THE GOVERNOR’S QUARTERS: THE THE PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH THE CITY TO THE DAMASCUS GATE WITH THE 
““}| GUARD OF HONOUR. oa MUNICIPAL GUARD OF HONOUR: THE PROPHET’S BANNERS. 
i 
fe | | 
SION NEAR — scone “- - — ame es 
CLOSE BY | OUTSIDE THE GARDEN F HSEMANE : THE SENIOR SHEIKH READING THE PRAYER 
THE GATE: THE JOINING-IN OF THE PILGRIMS = oO GET ; 
THE MOSQUE OF AKHSA. ; FOR THE PROSPERITY OF THE PRESENT RULERS OF PALESTINE. 
SS Le ea — comes ~ _ n 
the N.W. Bee AANA LAAT TTT TT aa mre armen ” - 
ar, when 
Prophet of the procession. With a band leading, and escorted by the city gendarmerie, mounted Bedouin police, and Moslem soldiers, the procession took its way to the Damascus Gate. There it 
| prayer. received the special ‘‘Nebi Musa,’’ or ‘‘ Tomb of Moses,’’ banner. That was brought out in an embroidered silk covering, which a Mufti removed while reciting a prayer. The pilgrimage 
the head moved on with the banners leading, sheikhs and muezzins chanting, and with cymbal-players and drummers alongside. At the Mosque of Akhsa the Hebron pilgrims joined, and also the 
bearers of the Behrak-el-Shabaab, or ‘‘ Youths’ Banner.’’ As the procession left the Holy City, a salute of twenty-one guns was, as customary, fred from the Mount of Olives, while a 
guard of honour saluted outside the Garden of Gethsemane. Near there, during a halt, a prayer was read by the principal Sheikh ‘‘for the Prosperity of the Present Rulers of Palestine,’ 
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THE FIGHTING POETS OF FRANCE. & 


[* the war of 1870-71 the young poets of 
France forgot the symbolic act of the mor 


tally wounded Ro'and, who, as he lay under the 


pine-trees and gazed across the Spanish fiontier 


offered his glove to God Historians have seen in 


their abstention a striking proof of the lack of 


national mora which is the ecret of military 
italit and the on’y security for succe in a 
modern struggle between nations—for, a Paul 


Lintier observes in his thrilling study of the di 
asters of 1914 and the triumphs that followed, 
Vaincre, c’est d’étre sir de la victoire.’”?’ When 
Auguste Barbier, the grim o!d satirist, relieved his 
hidden anguish by rehearsing the incidents of a 


vear of defeat undreamed of, he cou'd say without 


fear ot contradiction 


No wonder that the next decade vhich saw the 
hirkers in the high places 


of French art, was a period of pessimism an 


arrival of the litera 


pacifism in literature, when nothing save exoti 
passion and the eternal triangle seemed worth 
writing about in the eyes of men of letters who 
really lived by the adapted adage: Art for 
the artist’s sake.’ The whole period reeks of 
patchouli, of which the much-di cussed ‘‘ Salome 

is an unpleasant whiff, haunting, as it were, the 


abandoned petticoat of a dead-and-gone harlot. 
Déroulécde was the first poet to arouse France to 
a new sense of her historic wrongs, and with the 
simple verse of sheer patriotism— 
S’il te faut ma mort, mort a moi, 
Et vive t 
Ma France ! 
he shattered the ignoble slumber of his literary 
compatriots, and dissipated their sick dreams of 


a world in which only woman remained to be 


conquered Théodore Botre'— petit sergent de 
Dérouléde,’”’ as he styled himself in a poem written 


on the day England entered the arena as the com- 
rade of France—-was one of a number of patriotic 
poets who took up and prolonged the scarlet clang 


of the new martial! poetry These are the fathers- 


in-Art of the young soldier- poets, so many of 
whom have already fallen for the redemption of 
their “‘ douce patrie,’’ the sacred soil which is all 
one grave of heroic youth. To-day they also have 


their disciples among the non-combatant poets, 
such as the veteran Jean Rameau, whose quatrain 
on the Iron Cross is so often quoted - 
Ce joujou de fer gris est drole, 
Et ne fait pas mal au coété, 
Mais, rouge et gravé sur l|’épaule, 


Ce serait beaucoup mieux porté ; 


GERMANY’S U-BOAT “CRUISERS.” & By 


| ae IM the day that the Germans recognised, to 
their chagrin, that the submarine campaign 
would not realise the confident prophecies 
indulged in during the early months of last year 
they have been boasting of the submarine 
cruisers ’’ which were to be sent to sea 
marvellous ships of great size (about 5c00 tons) 
capable of travelling on the surface at a speed 
of twenty-eight knots and making their way 
under Awater at fifteen knots, with armoured 
conning towers and heavy guns, and with 
sufficient fuel to enab'e them to remain away 
from their ports for months on end. There is 
a great deal in the power of suggestion, and 
the enemy calcu'ated that by circulating 
stories of miracu'ous submarine ‘‘ cruisers ’’ he 
would impress Allied and neutral seamen. 
Sailors, it was conjectured, would be terrified at 
the very thought of being chased by ships of 
such highly developed offensive and defensive 
powers, with a speed five or six times as great 
as that ot the average. tramp. On the other 
hand, it was assumed with some confidence that 
the effect upon the German public would be 
salutary. And so we have recently heard of 
these ‘‘ cruisers’’ out in the Atlantic, and two 
or more of them have been raiding shipping off 


the American coast. 


In the early days of the war the Germans 
were impressed by the success achieved by the 
Emden, Karlsruhe, and other surface ships in 
capturing merchantmen. Later on, their imagin- 
ation was stirred by the performance of the 
Deutschland in evading the British blockade, 
carrying a cargo to the United States, and then 
bringing back a quantity of things of which 
Germany stood in special need, covering no less 
than 8400 miles. After the adoption of the 
‘ sink-at-sight ’’ policy had brought the United 
States into the war, and piracy had failed to 
realise anticipations, some fresh device was 
necessary in order to support German confidence 
and impress the wo1ld—and particularly neutrals. 
It was suggested that it might be possible to 
combine in one hull the offensive powers of the 
Emden and the peculiar qualities of the Deutsch- 
land. According to Commander Konig, the 
latter ship was of nearly 2000 tons displace- 
ment.’’ Steps were consequently taken to model 
pirate craft on the lines of the Deutschland. 


It is ships of that size which have recently 
been commissioned and sent to sea. They are 
not remarkable cither in the matter of size, gun- 
power, or speed as compared with British sub- 
marines. The Admiralty, in announcing the 
destruction of one of these craft the other day, 


referred to the ‘‘ so-called ’’ submarine cruisers, 
evidentiy intending to put the country on its 
guard against attaching importance to the 
fabulous, stories emanating from Germany. In 
point of fact, there is nothing surprising about 
these submarines. They displace about 2000 
tons, their surface speed is approximately fifteen 
knots, and they can travel submerged for a very 
short time at abourc ten knots. They have 
efficient engines of the Diesel type, and they 
burn oil fuel. Oijul is very economical in use in 
Diesel engines, and a few hundred tons go a 
long way. Consequently, these large  suk- 
marines, which the Germans bave been building 
as fast as they can, have a great radius of action— 
that is, they can remain at sea cruising as re- 
quired for a long time without putting into port 
or relying upon a surface store-ship either for 
fuel or food. They are also well armed, cariy- 
ing two 5'g-inch guns, throwing a shell of ror |b. 
One of the principal advantages which these 
large submarines possess over the smaller vessels 
(such as the LU’ 53, of 800 tons, which crossed to 
America and back in 1916, sinking British 
shipping off Nantucket lightship) is that there 
is better accommodation for the crews, and 
consequently they do not suffer so severely in 


health, either mental o1 physical. 


The appearance of enemy craft off the 
American coast was planned mainly for psycho- 
logical effects, for the Germans certainly cannot 
maintain any considerable number of sub- 
marines so far from the availab!e bases, either 
in the North Sea or in the Mediterranean. 
Sporadic outbursts of frightfulmess on the other 
side of the Atlantic may occur from time to time. 
The most effective defence will be offered in the 

narrow seas.’’ The more destroyers, sub- 
marines, and aircraft on duty there, and the 
more complete the mine-fie!lds at both ends ot 
the North Sea, the safer America will be from 
such visitors. Any measures which may be 
taken off the American coast will be of secondary 
importance. As with the High Seas Fleet, so 
with these submarines, correct strategy suggests 
that the enemy can be fought most effectiy ely 
near his bases—and the nearer the better. 


These large submarines are formidable vessels, 
but the increase of size has not been all to 
Germany's advantage. The U-boat cruisers ”’ 
present a bigger target for attack when travelling 
on the surface than their smaller sister ships ; 
they take longer to submerge than the smaller 
vessels; they cannot be handled so easily owing 
to their larger turning-circle; and they are 
excluded by their size from shallow waters 


By E. B. OSBORN. 


and Paul Fort, elected Prince ’’ of the French 
poets a few years ago, whose trick of printing his 
verse aS prose cannot prevent us Irom enjoying 
the chiming colours and perfumed music of his 
spacious stanzas, and marvelling at such master- 
pieces as ‘‘Le Chant des Ang’ais,’”’ in which 
‘Tipperary ” is the theme of what Mr. Gosse (to 
whose books this essayist Owes so much) admirably 
describes as a sort of dream-fugue, all the more 
touching because it shows a quaint want of 
familiarity with English colloquial phrases. But 
it is the young so!dier- poets, comrades of our 
Grenfells and Brookes and Coulsons in a Sidneian 
fellowship (‘‘ nothing that lowers’ is to be felt in 
their bright, pellucid song), who have done most 
to continue the Tyrtaean tradition. Jacques 
de Choudens (killed in action three years ago), 
who calls on the very land to rise against the 


barbarian invader— 


lerres, fleuves, foréts, 0 puissances occultes, 


C'est votre 4me qui bat au bleu de nos poignets— 


the first of them to stir the nation’s 
heart. But there are many others, often 
errant voices appealing out of some little trench 
paper, who deserve our praise: I will return 


to them anon. 


ARCHIBALD HURD. 


because they need plenty of sea-room. It also 
follows, as a matter of course, that these bigger 
submarines take much longer to construct, 
absorb a great deal more material, and occupy 
a larger body of skilled men than the smaller 
submarines, at a time when material and labour 
are scarce in Germany. In other words, in order 
to obtain units of greater size, the Germans 
must be satisfied with fewer vessels. 


The German submaline ‘“ cruiser’’ which 
was recently sunk by a British submarine was, 
according. to the Admiralty, “‘ on the latitude of 
Cape St. Vincent.” That statement suggests 
that the British Navy possesses submarines with 
as great a radius of action as the boasted German 
vessels. That is, indeed, the fact. The Navy 
is using what are described as escort submarines, 
which are very fine vessels. They go far afield, 
and remain at sea for many days on end. It 
may be said that, if we have such ships, the 
Germans are wise to have them too; but that 
does not follow. The poticy of the Power which 
commands the sea is very different from that of 
a countiy which dare not float a keel on the sea. 
At any rate, the fable may be dismissed, that 
the German submarine service is more efficient 
than ours. On the contrary, the percentage of 
hits by British submarines is three times as 
large as the percentage of hits by the enemy's 
vessels ; but the number of “ targets’’ for our 
submarines is small, since the enemy has con- 
ceded to the Allies the sole use of the seas tor 
military and economic purposes. 


The real submarine cruiser—a vessel of 
5000 O1 more tons disp!acement—may, ot course, 
come, but it has not arrived yet. In the mean- 
time, the out!ook for the enemy is certainly not 
cheering. The result of his maximum effort since 
the beginning of March has been that the average 
weekly sinking of tonnage, Allied and neutral, 
has decreased by about one-half as compared 
with the opening weeks of the present year ; 
white, on the other hand, destruction cf enemy 
submarines has proceeded on an upward scale 
in a most satisfactory manner. There are 
indications of a distinct deterioration in the 
moval of the German crews, possibly due to the 
increasing employment by the Admira'ty of 
British submarines against German submarines. 
At one time it was declared that submarine 
could not fight submarine. That statement has 
been proved untrue. British vessels cruising 
with only their periscopes showing have been 
very effective in dealing with these enemy craft, 
which have also suffered heavy casualties in the 
mine-fields laid at the two exits of the North Sea 
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OUR AIR OFFENSIVE: COLOGNE AND PALESTINE- AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


OrFiciAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY British AIRMEN. 
































AVOIDING THE ADJACENT TOWN: A BRITISH BOMB BURSTING ON A TURKISH FORT IN PALESTINE —AN AIR-PHOTOGRAPH 
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COLOGNE AS SEEN FROM THE AIR DURING A DAYLIGHT RAID: 





THE GOODS-YARD—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY A BRITISH AIRMAN. | | 
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British airmen have for a long time past been doing most successful work on all fronts 
where our troops are fighting. The raids on Cologne, in particular, have produced a 
great effect. That of May 18 was carried out in broad daylight, so that photographs 


eaaiiiinedimemseee 


| could be taken and military objectives selected—in contrast to the indiscriminate nocturnal 
bomb-dropping of German air-raiders. These two photographs afford an interesting com- 
Farison between a German city and an Eestern town és seen from the air. 
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\ THEN an announcement is made, in mixed 

y and general society, to the effect that a 
mad dog is loose, there are various general 
observations that may also be made— if there is 
time to make them. It may be said that many 
people are quite idiotically nervous about dogs ; 
and this is perfectiy true. It may be said that 
the overwhe!ming majority of dogs are not only 
amiable, but almost snobbishly sociable ; and this 
is perfectiy true. It may be said that most mis- 
understandings with dogs arise merely from people 


knowing nothing about dogs; and this is per- 
fectly true. But these propositions do not set the 


question at rest when it has really arisen; that 
could only be done by two other propositions— 
the proposition that no dog is mad, and the pro- 
position that this dog is sane. And it is pretty 
obvious, by this time, that that is the position 
in the cause between Prussia and Christendom—- 
and the answer to those who say that Jingoes in 
all countries are 
absurdly — suspici- 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


strong; I cou'd suggest that we were so smug 
and selfish as never to listen to the complaints 
of other countries against Prussia. These sugges- 
tions might almost satisfy the Continental Times 
in the contemptuous colour they give to the 
Engiish position. But they would completely 
satisfy me, so far as this debate is concerned, 
because they still bear witness to the solid fact of 


what that position was, 


It is, for instance, a fact that the great Duke of 
Wellington, a man hard-headed and far from humani- 
tarian, expressed his private horror of the in- 
humanity of the Prussians, to whom he gave public 
support as loyal allies. You could twist this tale 
against the Duke, or you could twist it against the 
Eng ish ; but you cannot possibly twist it in favour 
of the Prussians. You may say that Wellington 
was backbiting his comrades in arms ; you may say 
he was deceiving his countrymen; you may say 


only from the inside of Germany, but from the 
inside of England. The objective fact is that in 
the decades before the war England was full of 
people, including perfectly sincere and profoundly 
serious people, who might have called Germany 
their spiritual home. Teutonism was taught at 
all our universities, and the case for Teutonism 
was a fashionable catchword familiar to every 


educated man. 


I have heard almost as much nonsense talked 
in London, Oxford, or Cambridge as I could 
have heard in Berlin, Frankfort, or Jena. The 
fashionable British view was Teutonist in ten 
thousand forms and aspects. It did not break 
down because it was not Teutonist, or because it 
was not firmly held by Teutonists, cr because 
it was too little open to fresh Teutonist propa- 
ganda; it cid not break down _ because it 
was not Teutonised enough. It broke down 
because it was 
not true—because 
the real Teutons 








ous of foreigners, | 
that most Euro- 
peans can meet 
on certain mora! 
fundamenta's, and 
that many inter- 
national misunder- 
standings arise 
from international 
ignorance. These i 
statements are all 
true; but they 
are not statements 
about the fact be- 
fore us. When we 
have watched and 
noted, for a rea- 
sonable time, each 
particular bite of 
this particular Cog 
to be followed by 
hydrophobia, we 
listen to the other 
and more general 
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EX-CHAIRMAN OF THE 
L.C.C. : SIR CYRIL S. 
COBB (K.B.E.) 


j HONOURED FOR USEFUL 
4 WAR WORK: SIR W. E. 
HUME-WILLIAMS  (K.B.E.) 
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in Belgium were 
obviously entirely 
different from the 
romantic Teutons 
in books. It 
broke down = as 
any mere acai- 
emic conspiracy of 
culture may al- 
ways break down 
when things begin 
to happen in 
broad daylight. 
In a_ sense the 
situation offers a 
charming  oppor- 
tunity for the 
metaphysical  cis- 
tinction of  sub- 
jective and ob- 
jective. For the 
cultured English- 
man was still re- 
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OF THE’ MUNITIONS INVEN.- 
DEPARTMENT: SIR 


detachment which TIONS 
veiges on indiffer- HORACE DARWIN (K.B.E.) 








ence, 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS IN THE 


Of the above members cf the Order, the Earl of Plymouth has been made a Knight Grand Cross 
Howari Handley Spicer has been connected with the work of the Anti-Gas Committee of the War Office since April 19:6, and has bu'‘lt up great organisations 


My friend 
** Sagittarius,” of 
the Pio - German 
Continental Times, 
is very fond of 
discussing whether a thing is ‘‘ objective ’’—or, to 
employ a language more familiar in the land of the 
living, whether it is a fact. So far as I can under- 
stand the ‘‘ subjective and objective ’’ nonsense of 
the German philosophers, they seem to think that a 
truth is different from a fact—or even that a truth 
can be the opposite of a fact. But, however this 
may be, the point upon which I have insisted 
throughout is that every one of the international 
points he disputes is simply a fact, and not an 
imagination or an impression, or even a _ con- 
viction. It is a fact that the English Government 
did not plan war against Germany; it is a fact 
that the Prussian was hated in Europe when he 
was not hated in England; it is a fact that facts, 
and facts alone, forced the ruling types in England 
rather reluctantly into reversing a rather favour- 
able view of Germans. Roughly speaking, the 
best test of a fact is that it can be seen from any 
point of view, because it is a solid. I could state 
all these facts in a manner adverse to England. I 
could suggest that we were cadging for a German 


alliance merely because we thought Germany 





for the supply of anti-gas protection to the troops. 


SUB-PRIOR OF THE ORDER 
OF ST. JOHN: THE EARL 
OF PLYMOUTH (G.B.E.) 


NOW AN OFFICIAL WAR 
ARTIST: MAJOR SIR 
WILLIAM ORPEN (K.B.E.) 
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A TECHNICAL ADVISER TO THE 
WAR OFFICE: SIR HOWARD 
HANDLEY SPICER (K.B.E.) H 


ton aS a most 
interesting subject 














when he was sud 














ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


that England was leagued with brutal allies or was 
kept in E-rutal ignorance. “But, every way you 
turn it, the fact remains that the Prussians were 
brutal and that the English were ignorant. That 
ignorance practically remained till the autumn of 
1914, when it was for the first time startled by 
the objective fact of the brutality. 


I have already referred, in part, to the refresh- 
ing passages in which my critic describes me as 
‘squatting at the cross-roads on the dark side of 
the boundary between the Lie and the Light,” 
with an obsession stuck through me like a stake 
and “‘ the white-bearded lies ’’ of the Bryce Report 
growing inside me like fungi. If he means by the 
cross-roads that I am free to look and move in 
any direction, or by the boundary line that I have 
some experience and realisation of both sides, 
then it happens that he is perfectly right. I am 
not altogether so ignorant of Germany, even from 
the inside, as he seems to suppose ; but the objec- 
tive fact which concerns us here is that I could 
have learned nearly all he wants to teach me not 


NOTABLE RECIPIENTS OF THE G.B.E. AND K.B.E. 
G.B.E.), and the rest Knights Commanders (K.B.E.). Sir 


He has also been associated with Mr. Andrew Weir in founding the Salvage Club of the War 
managing the “'Salvage’’ Journal ; and introduced a very useful invention for saving large quantities of valuable material. There 


denly forced to 
see him as a most 
deplorable object. 
Office ; . 

is one 
fatal flaw in the 
attempt to depict the quarrel with the Prussian 
as a mere misunderstanding, to be dissolved by 
meeting him. It is the fact that each nation, 
in turn, has most violentiy quarrelled with 
him after knowing him and not before. Before 
the war, for instance, France was decidedly 
Anti-German, and England was more or less 
Pro-German; what made the difference was 
simply experience. But it is simply false history 
to say it was merely the experience ot war, for 
the French have waged war with nearly every 
nation in Europe—but they do not feel thus 
about any other nation in Europe. It is not 
experience of war, but experience of Prussian 
war. What makes people Anti-German is in no 
sense prejudice or even patriotism. What makes 
them Anti-German is Germans; and that is the 
simple answer to all the Continental Times has said 
or will say in the matter. I must therefore leave 
‘ Sagittarius ’’ where I found him, and resume my 
usual occupation of “squatting at a cross-road,”’ 
impaled on a stake, and tormented by a white- 
whiskered lie making a noise like a {ungus. 
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A SIGN OF SOLIDARITY: THE ITALIAN CONTINGENT IN FRANCE. 


French OrriciAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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ITALIAN INFANTRY ON THE. FRENCH FRONT: STANDING EASY DURING A RECENT 
REVIEW OF ONE OF THE BRIGADES. 








ed 
} IN BATTLEFIELD ORDER AND WITH BAYONETS FIXED: MEN OF AN ITALIAN 
LINE REGIMENT AT A BRIGADE REVIEW IN FRANCE. 
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DURING THE MARCH-PAST AT A REVIEW OF AN ITALIAN FORCE: A BATTERY 
OF FIELD-C'NS PASSING IN FRONT OF THE SALUTING-POINT. 
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AT A REVIEW BY A FRENCH GENERAL IN FRANCE: THE COLOUR-PARTY OF 
AN ITALIAN INFANTRY REGIMENT IN THE MARCH-PAST, 






































IN COMMAND OF THE ITALIAN CONTINGENT ON THE WESTERN FRONT: THE 
ITALIAN GENERAL ALBRICCI AT THE HEAD OF HIS TROOPS AT A REVIEW. 











FRIENDS OF LIBERTY: GARIBALDIS IN FRANCE--(L. TO R.; FRONT) COUNT 
MENOTTI GARIBALDI; MLLE. ITALIA GARIBALDI; GENERAL BEPPINO GARIBALDI. 
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As long ago as April 20, it was officially made known that an Italian Contingent was 
starting to fight shoulder-to-shoulder with their Western Front Allied comrades-in-arms, 
for the common cause and as a testimony to the solidarity of the Great Alliance. ‘“‘ The 
flags of Italian regiments,”’ said Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, amidst a tremendous display of enthusiasm, “will be flying over the fields of 
Picardy and Flanders, together with those of France, Great Britain, America, Belgium, 


and Portugal.” A telegram from Rome added that crowds of officers and men were 


applying to be incorporated in the regiments appointed to go to France. Meanwhile, on 
her own frontiers, Italy stands fast, fully prepared, confident of the issue, and ready to 
bear the brunt on her own account of the threatened Austrian summer offensive. As 
we all know, French and British contingents (and some Americans also, it has been 
unofficially stated) are in Italy, “linked in the brotherhood of arms and taking a share’ 
(again to quote the Italian Premier) ‘‘in the tremendous common task with a brotherly 
anxiety, and with the same fervent hope and ardent longings.’’ 
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THE DOGS OF WAR: THE TRAINING OF CANINE DESPATCH-CARRIERS. 


Puotocrarus ey Sport ann GENERAL. 


























TRAINED TO FACE THE BULLETS: DOGS PASSING THROUGH A SQUAD OF 
SOLDIERS VOLLEY-FIRING. 


THE WONDERFUL TRAINING OF MESSENGER-DOGS: PASSING UNDETERRED 
THROUGH A SMOKE-BARRAGE, 





























INSTRUCTIONS : A SIGNALLER PUTTING A DESPATCH 
IN A WALLET FASTENED TO THE DOG'S COLLAR, 


ARRIVED AT HEADQUARTERS: A MAJOR 
RECEIVING THE DOG’S DESPATCH. 


ON HIS WAY TO DELIVER THE DESPATCH: 
JUMPING A_ GATE. 



































TRAINED TO CLEAR ALL OBSTACLES IN TRAVELLING ACROSS COUNTRY : 
DOGS CROSSING A DITCH. 








FASTER THAN ANY ‘‘RUNNER’’ IN CONVEYING DESPATCHES: DOGS JUMPING 
OVER BARBED WIRE, 

















Dogs have proved themselves extremely useful in war, for despatch-carrying and other 
purposes, such as scouting, sentry work, traction of light vehicles, and the tracking of 
wounded after action. The above photographs illustrate the training of dogs employed 
by the British Army for carrying messages. It will be seen that the tests to which the 
animals are put are severe, and no obstacles deter them. They can carry a message 


across country in much quicker time than any runner. In this connection it is interesting 
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to recall an announcement made a few weeks ago by the War Office, to the effect that 
dog-owners wishing their dogs to be trained for use with the Army should address their 
offers to the Commandant, War Dog School, Shoeburyness. It will be noticed that the 
dogs employed at the training school here illustrated are of various breeds. These 
photographs afford one more proof of the wonderful sagacity possessed by “the friend 
of man."’ 
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THE DOGS OF WAR: TRAINED ANIMALS AT WORK AT THE FRONT. 


OrriciaL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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A WAR-DCG ON DUTY AT THE FRONT: JUMFING ACROSS SHELL-HOLES ON HIS WAY BACK TO HEADQUARTERS WITH A MESSAGE. 
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A CANAL TO DELIVER A MESSAGE TO HIS MASTER: ONS A MESSENGER-DOG DELIVERING A MESSAGE: AT A SHELL-HOLE USED AS | 
A MESSENGER-DOG AT THE FRONT. H i A TEMPORARY FOST. Hi 
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On another page we illustrate the training of British war-dogs ; here we see some of them 
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base everything is as smart and luxurious as any brave war-dog can desire. He finds 


actually at work at the Front, carrying despatches. Dogs are employed for various the training great sport. . . . He must accustom himself to drawing a sledge, wearing 


purposes by most of the armies engaged in the war, including the French, Italian, and 
Belgian, and on the enemy side the German Army. Of the Italian war-dogs, for example, 


a gas-mask, and telling the difference between friend and foe. The latter is taught 
by offering him the enemy’s uniform impregnated with something he distikes . . . . Some 


Mr. Herbert Vivian writes recently: ‘‘ When I was at Capri quite a panic arose from a | are marked out by superior energy or courage for dangerous night work, carrying 
notice that all dogs above a certain size were to be conscripted. . .. At the canine | provisions or ammunition to the firing-line, while others have easy billets at the rear.’ 


























¢ Reveces Armee Fit 
? “OME little time ago I ventured, on 
» this page, to urge that serious efforts 
should be made to set on foot the breed- 
ing of tame rabbits as a means of alleviating 
the shortage in our meat supply. But it is only 
within the last few days that the advisability of 
taking up this subject in earnest has found 
recognition. In London a scheme has been set 
on foot to secure the production of rabbits on a 
really large scale. Though much valuable time 
has been lost, much may yet be done, 
even this year, in raising the necessary 
breeding stock, which is now so limited 
that exorbitant prices are being de- 
manded from those who are enterprising 
enough to start at once to produce food 
from this source. 








These efforts deserve every encourage- 
ment, and much might be done by well- 
to-do people, having large gardens, in the 
way of increasing our breeding stock, and 
at the same time acquiring a little prac- 
tical experience which could be passed 
on to cottagers and others in need of 
advice, For rabbit-keeping is not with- 
out its pitfalls. This, then, is a form of 
“war work” which many could under- 
take with a certain knowledge that 
their efforts would bear good fruit. I 
myself have now had twelve months’ ex- 
perience of this kind, and I have learned 
enough to know that poor people living 
in large towns will find that the pro- 
duce of their hutches will furnish them 
with far more palatable and wholesome 
meat than much of the “ beef’’ now 
sold by the butcher. Yet, unless much care 
and: forethought be exercised, the venture will 
prove rather costly. But it need not do so. 


The first question to be considered is not the 
the hutch, but the breed 
of rabbit that is to be or . 
kept. Most people elect 
to start with the Flem- 
ish or Belgian hare, or 
a cross between these. 
It is true that, when 
mature, they are of 
enormous size; but they 
have enormous appe- 
tites, require at least 
six months to mature, 
and need large hutches. 
Further, a far greater 
proportion of “ offal ”’ 
is lost with these than 
with smaller breeds. So 
far as my experience 
goes, the best of all 
breeds for food purposes 
is the Dutch rabbit, 
which, if well cared for, 
will be fit for table in 
about eighteen weeks. 
When cleaned for table, 
a rabbit of this breed 
should weigh about three- 
and-a-half pounds— 
rather more than less. 


BSUE"§ 


The provision of the 
hutch to-day is a seri- 
ous problem, for even 
“‘ cube-sugar ’’ boxes are 
not easy to obtain ; and 
another difficulty arises 
in the matter of wire 
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Villers-Bretonneux is a town within the British sphere of operations. 

during the earlier stages of the present German offensive of a fierce two-days’ battle in which the Australians withstood a succession of 

German onslaughts and defeated the enemy with losses estimated at upwards of 10,000. All the time the German artillery kept raining 
shells on the town — “a terrific bombardment which tore the streets to pieces,” as it has been described. 





HOME-GROWN RATIONS. 


netting. Hutches ought not to be less than 
thirty inches long and eighteen inches wide, 
though it is possible to keep single rabbits in 
good health in a hutch having a floor-space of 
no more than two feet square. If wire netting is 
hard to get, then the door only need carry this ; 





BEFORE A COMBJNED BRITISH AND FRENCH COUNTER-ATTACK DURING 


THE BATTLE OF THE RIVERS: A FRENCH ARMOURED CAR 
LINE SECTION, HALTING BY THE ROADSIDE FOR ORDERS TO MOVE UP. 


Official Photograph. 


and it should be placed in the middle of the 
front, to facilitate the work of cleaning out. 
There is no real need to have a_ separate 
compartment for the hutch for the breeding 


Vase 


doe; two bricks, placed in one corner to form 


Australian Official Photograph 


IN A SUPPORT- 








a square nesting place, will suffice—provided 
that the front opposite the nest be of wood, 
or covered if the whole front is of netting. 
But, even with one breeding doe, at least 
three hutches will be required; for as soon as 
the young are able to be taken from the mother 
they must be separated according to sex. 


Sawdust is another imperative necessity which, 

in large towns. is not easy to obtain; and 
unfortunately there is no good sub- 

stitute. Since the need for this ven- 





— ture is a very real one, it should 


be the business of the local Food- 
Controller to assist all who are will- 
ing to undertake the care of utility 
rabbits by establishing .centres from 
which the initial 1equirements can 
be obtained. 


Next comes the question of food. 
The Dutch rabbit is one of the hardiest 
and easiest to cater for. But in large 
towns this is no light matter. Meal, 
once a day, is necessary. In the winter 
this should be mixed with boiled pota- 
toes or potato -parings, and in the 
summer with tea-leaves. When fatten- 
ing, potatoes and boiled beans or peas 
may be ‘given. Carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, swedes, beet, and artichokes should 
al] be given, for the sake of variety, 
and the consequent gain in health and 
condition. Rabbits also greedily eat the 
leaves of artichokes. Allotment-holders 
will find a ready use for their weeds, 
for all, save bindweed and hemlock, 
are readily eaten. But on no account should 
large quantities of one kind of green food be 
given at a time, or trouble is sure to follow. 
This diet of weeds can be supplemented by 
the trimmings from the household vegetables, 
save only potato- 
parings, which must 
always be boiled. 
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Hay is another ne- 
cessity which the town- 
dweller has to buy at 
an exorbitant cost. 
This year I am making 
my own, by assiduously 
cutting the long grass 
& growing in the odd 
corners of the Museum 
grounds. If in every 
town centres are formed 
where hutches, meal, 
and hay are provided 
at a reasonable cost, the 
way will be speedily 
opesed for the produc- 
tion of rabbits by the 
million—provided only 
that they are not re- 
garded as pets. But 
there is an easy way 
of overcoming the re- 
pugnance of killing and 
eating one’s own stock, 
and that is by exchang- 
ing with a neighbour 
when the time for killing 
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WHERE THE AUSTRALIANS BEAT BACK THE ENEMY AFTER A TWO-DAYS’ BATTLE DURING THE GERMAN comes. But probably 


OFFENSIVE: THE SHELLED HOUSES OF VILLERS-BRETONNEUX. 
It lies some four miles south-east of Amiens. It was the scene the times will help 


the stern necessities of 


to solve this by no 
Means negligible diffi- 
culty.—W. P. PycraFt. 
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The Sea- Patrol Service— Rescue-Work: Salving a Fallen Seaplane. 
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ALONGSIDE THE WRECK: CLAMBERING ON THE CAPSIZED FLOATS. 
(INSET: THE DAMAGED ’PLANE ON THE SURFACE.) 





EXAMINING THE WRECKAGE OF THE ‘PLANE: PREPARING THE FLOATS 
FOR SALVAGE. 





HALF THROUGH THE SALVAGE WORK: BREAKING UP THE FUSELAGE 
TO GET AT THE ENGINE. 


A seaplane has been seen to fali into the sea or been reported fallen, and a rescuing 
patrol-destroyer speeds to the spot for salvage work. The damaged ’plane is seen in 
the inset, with one side of its lower wing under water. The capsized floats, being capable 
of salvage, are shown being lashed and made fast, and (fourth illustration) being hauled 


THE ENGINE SALVED AND ON BOARD THE DESTROYER : 
’ LASHED BENEATH THE FORECASTLE. 


up the destroyer’s side and on board. The engine is at the same time being broken out 
from the fuselage wreckage and slung and stowed on board the destroyer. The third 
photograph was taken from the destroyer’s forecastle ; the fourth (from the port 
anchor) shows the seaplane’s damaged propeller. 








On Patrol on a Trade Route: Giving Instructions to Passing Merchantmen. 





ONE OF THE DAILY DUTIES FOR SAFEGUARDING OVERSEA COMMERCE: A DESTROYER ACTING AS 


The illustration gives a glimpse of patrol-work at sea. _A destroyer is seen informing 
a passing merchantman where to report, and of mine-field routes and suspected U-boat 
lurking-places. Conditions in war time on the trade routes vary from day to day, often 
from hour to hour. A locality may be ‘‘safe’’ one morning and a danger-area that 











“POINT POLICEMAN.”’ 


afternoon. The responsibility of advising and warning passing mercantile craft falls on 
the patrol-vessels on duty in the area. Closing alongside steamers to give the necessary 
instructions, or intelligence, is awkward work in bad weather, to avoid damage by collision, 
as the destroyer has sometimes to be almost touching sides with the heavier craft. 
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THE UNITED STATES MILITANT: AT THE FRONT AND AT HOME. 


PuorocrarHus—Faexcu AND Britisn Orrictat, ann C.N. 























GOING “OVER THE TOP’’: AMERICAN TROOPS LEAVING THEIR TRENCHES 





THE CAPTURE OF CANTIGNY BY THE AMERICANS:- WAVES OF INFANTRY 


ADVANCING TO ATTACK. 











TO ATTACK THE GERMANS AT CANTIGNY. 





























IN FULL MARCHING KIT: AN AMERICAN 
MARINE. 





FRANCO-AMERICAN CAMARADERIE: 
(ALL FOUR WITH THE CROIX DE GUERRE) IN NEW YORK. 


A U.S. SOLDIER AND THREE FRENCH CHASSEURS 
































MAJOR THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JUN., AT THE FRONT: ADDRESSING HIS BATTALION 
AFTER GIVING TWO MEN THE CROIX DE GUERRE. 











AMERICAN GUN-POWER IN FRANCE: ARTILLERYMEN LOADING A HEAVY PIECE 
ON TO A TRUCK, 


























Since their brilliant capture of Cantigny, described under further photographs on another 
page, the American troops have fought several other gallant and successful actions. Thus, 
a Reuter message of June 6 said: ‘‘The Americans launched an attack at 3.45 this 
morning from Veuilly Wood. The attack was satisfactory from every point of view. 
The entire objective was obtained, and the Americans are confirmed in their faith in 


their own superiority to the Germans. The Americans, for new troops, showed considerable 
skill in using cover. To find Americans in the front line was clearly a surprise to the 
enemy.’’ The writer adds: ‘“‘The popularity of the American soldiers with the French 
troops has grown greatly during the battle of the past week. The French are never 
tired of telling stories of the pluck and gaiety of their new comrades.”’ 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN OFFENSIVE: CAPTURING GERMANS AT CANTIGNY. 


Frencu Orrictat PHoToGRAPns. 
























































i 
ONE OF THE 170 GERMANS CAPTURED EMERGING FROM A DUG-OUT AT CANTIGNY: WHERE AMERICANS USED FLAME-PROJECTORS. 
_ 
ee] 
~~ 
A 
oo 
GERMANS ISSUING FROM SHELTERS IN CANTIGNY TO SURRENDER TO AMERICANS—AMID THE SMOKE OF FLAME-PROJECTORS. ' 
Brilliant success attended the first separate action undertaken by the American Army on underground retreats and surrendered, being chiefly young Silesians and Brandenburgers.”’ 
the Western Front, which resulted in the capture of Cantigny and its retention against a Mr. Gordon D. Knox writes: ‘The Americans used flammenwerfer (flame-projectors) with 
series of German counter-attacks, The Americans, who advanced with great dash and success in fighting through the village, the houses and cellars of which were strongly 
duereiiatien. took 170 prisoners, including 5 German officers. ‘‘ There were sharp indivi- defended.’’ The complete success of this operation is an earnest of greater things in store, 


dual fights,’’ says Mr. Raymond G. Carroll, “‘in the town of Cantigny : 250 German dead 
were counted. The enemy in pairs and fours, and in larger groups, came up from their 


when the troops now arriving in a steady stream from the United States have had time 
to come into the field. Already they are making their presence strongly felt. 
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THE SPLENDID FRENCH COUNTER-ATTACKS AGAINST THE GERMA 


DRAWN By J. SIMONT FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED 


PRECEDED BY BOMBERS, AND LOW-FLYING AEROPLANES SWEEPING THE ENEMY’S RANKS WI 


Splendid deeds have been performed by the French troops taking part in the Great Battle on the Western Front. Our drawing illustrates a typical counter-attack by the before the 
“ Bluets’’ (Cornflowers), as the French call their soldiers, from the colour of their uniforms. On this occasion the infantry advanced over ground strewn with German dead ; and by the Fre 
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GERMAN OFFENSIVE: A BAYONET-CHARGE BY FRENCH INFANTRY. 


FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY A WouNDED SoLpDiER. 





*S RANKS WITH MACHINE-GUNS: FRENCH TROOPS MAKING A SUCCESSFUL COUNTER-ATTACK. 


k by the | before the infantry, to clear the way, went bombers, and low-flying aeroplanes which swept the enemy’s ranks with a hail of machine-gun bullets. Many successful counter-attacks 


ead ; and by the French have been made recently, with the result that the impetus of the enemy’s advance has been strongly checked.—([Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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ON BOMBING 


NE of the chief drawbacks to writing about 
the details of aerial warfare is the fact that 
one is compelled, in the nature of things, to con- 
vey the impression that the German is a much 
cleverer fellow that he is in reality. For example, 
if one were to describe bombing operations very 
fully, one would naturally conceal anything new 
concerning the methods of the R.A.F., and would 
describe so much as one knows about the German 
methods, thus most unwillingly leading some 
people to think that the Germans know more 
about the game than we do. Similarly, in de- 
scribing bomb-dropping aeroplanes and mechanism, 
one could only write of such British productions 
as are known to have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, carefully avoiding reference to newer and 
better British types ; and one would 
describe the latest German types 
which are in our possession; thus 
again leading people to think that 
the Germans are ahead of us. 


As a matter of cold, hard fact, 
those British officers, and men as 
well, who have specialised on 
bombing for the past two years 
or so, are far ahead of the Ger- 
mans in the theory and practice 
of bombing, and have actually 
dropped a far greater quantity of 
bombs on German positions, with 
far greater effect, than the Ger- 
mans have dropped on ours. It 
is even probable that more bombs 
have been dropped in Germany 
itselfi—apart from French, Belgian, 
Alsatian, or Luxembourg territory 
held by the Germans—than have 
been dropped in England, despite 
the fact that the journey from the 
German aerodromes in Belgium to 
the coast of England is easier— 
and, but for our excellent Air 
Defence organisation, safer—than 
is the journey from any British 
aerodrome in France to any city 
in Germany proper. As _ regards 
aeroplanes, British aeroplanes and 
engines have been proved superior 
to the Germans’ over and over 
again ; and our superiority in the 
quality of our bombing-machines 
(if not, perhaps, in their quantity) 
is quite as great as in other types. 
Our aeroplanes are superior to the 
Germans. The Gotha has been 
greatly improved owing to its de- 
signers copying certain details of 
the British Handley-Page twin- 
engined bombers. 


In a _ previous article one 

dealt with the general effects of the strategic 
bombing of Germany. Doubtless the Germans 
hope to obtain similar effects by bombing Eng- 
land, though their hopes are certainly pre- 
ordained to disappointment. Next in import- 
ance to bombing enemy countries comes the 
question of bombing what are in_ military 
parlance called ‘‘ back areas "’—that is, areas 
behind the fighting line containing rest-camps, 
training camps, munition depéts, work - shops, 
aerodromes, and so forth, within the zone of 
the armies. From the point of view of imme- 
diate military effect, this class of work—which is 
generally called tactical bombing—may actually be 
at times of greater importance than strategic 
bombing of enemy countries; though, if bombing 
could be carried to its extreme limit, with an un- 
limited supply of machines, the ultimate effect of 
bombing the sources of munition supply would 
presumably be greater than that of bombing 
munition stores or military camps. 


A PARACHUTE 


descending by parachute from a balloon. 
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IN GENERAL. @ 


One divides bombing work thus into Strategic 
and Tactical Bombing, on the definition laid down 
by Sir Edward Hamley that Strategy concerns the 
theatre of war and Tactics relate to the field of 
battle. In these days the whole of a belligerent 
country is the theatre of war; and, now that we 
have guns with a range of some seventy-five miles, 
any ‘‘ back area’”’ may be said to be on the field 
of battle. Next in order—though again, perhaps, 
at times of prime importance—is the question of 
bombing in the actual fighting area. This in- 
cludes bombing troops in trenches and on the 
march; bombing trains and railway junctions 
employed in bringing troops and ammunition 
from back areas into the fighting line; bombing 
ammunition dumps, battery positions, forward 





IN DESCENT PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE PARACHUTIST: A KITE-BALLOON 


OBSERVER’S UNIQUE CAMERA FEAT. 


This remarkably interesting photograph, doubtless unique, was taken in mid-air by an observer whilst he was 

It shows the silk spread of the parachute, nearly 100 ft. in circum- 

ference, after it had opened out over his head. Many observers owe their lives to their parachutes, the only 
means of escape if their balloon is destroyed by gun-fire or aeroplane attack. 


aerodromes, and landing-grounds ; bombing towns 
and villages occupied by troops in reserve ; 
and generally being a nuisance by means of 
bombs to anyone or anything which is assist- 
ing in the battle. 


All three kinds of bombing may be carried on 
by day or by night. And for each kind of 
operation a different type of aeroplane is needed. 
That is to say, although the fast and comparatively 
small machines which are used for day bombing 
might be used for night bombing as well as for 
their own job, the big night-bombers would not 
be at all suitable for day bombing, and neither 
of them would be good for trench or railway 
bombing in the battle area; though perhaps 
the fastest day-bombing machines might be 
used for the job at a pinch. 


The reason for this, briefly stated, is that 
the big night-bomber is slower than the little 






By C. G. GREY, 


Editor of “Che Aeroplane.” 


Battle-Bomber—as one may, perhaps, call it for 
purposes of distinction; and this fact, combined 
with its huge size, makes it an easy mark for anti- 
aircraft guns in daylight, besides leaving it at the 
mercy of the small, high-speed ‘‘ chaser” aero- 
planes. Which is why machines of the Gotha 
class, and the still bigger “‘ Riesenflugzeugen,” are 
never seen in daylight. 


Similarly, the long-range day-bombers, though 
smaller and harder to hit, especially when flying 
at the great heights which they habitually affect, 
would be ‘‘ easy meat’’—as our chaser - pilots 
express it—for anti-aircraft guns and chasing- 
machines if caught at the low levels at which it 
is necessary to fly if one is to do accurate bomb- 
dropping on railways, roads, and 
such small marks. For, though 
these day-bombers are quite fast, 
they cannot perform as acrobatic- 
ally as can the small fighters, 
and are of quite considerable 
size when compared with the 
small fighting machines. The 
battle - bombers, on the other 
hand, are practically of any type 
which is used in battle flying. 
Judging from captured German 
examples, and from machines of 
our own which are known to 
have fallen into the hands of the 
Germans, a battle- bombing aero- 
plane is produced by the simple 
process of fitting bomb- release 
gears and the necessary racks for 
carrying bombs on any machine 
which is used for reconnaissance, 
photography, artillery observation, 
or fighting in the ordinary course 
of flying during a battle. 


The long-range night-bombers, 
or strategic bombing-machines— 
again going by German prac- 
tice—carry a few very big bombs, 
some as heavy as 500 Ib. each, 
and one has even heard estimates 
of bombs as big as_ 1000 Ib. 
Possibly the estimator in the 

‘ latter case was only judging by 
the size of the hole as compared 
with that made by a 12-inch 
shell, and forgot that a bomb 
makes a much bigger hole than 
does a shell of the same weight. 
Nevertheless, very big bombs 
are carried, and with them are 
carried a number of smaller 
bombs—apparently for use against 
smaller houses or huts, the big 
ones being reserved for factories 
or areas covered by big build- 
ings. The day - bombers, whether used for 
strategic or tactical bombing, carry either a 
number of medium-sized bombs or one or two 
very big bombs, trusting to better aim to obtain 
the effect which at night they hope to get ‘by 
a powerful burst. They also carry a number 
of small bombs, of, say, 25 lb. to 50 lb. 
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a 


The battle-bombers, as a rule, unless out after 
some one particularly important target, carry as 
many small bombs as they can. It is obvious 
that a line of 25-lb. bombs sprinkled in a string 
along a road is going to do more damage in a column 
of troops, or in a train, or in a long line of transport 
wagons, than is one bomb of, say, 250 lb., which, 
if it missed its one chance, would be entirely 
wasted. So much, then, for the general division 
into three classes of bombing-aeroplanes and their 
equipment of bombs. One hopes, in succeeding 
articles—pace the censorship—to go further into 
their uses and peculiarities. 
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CHASED BY A “CAVALRYMAN OF THE CLOUDS”: A RIDE FOR LIFE. 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 
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ISOLATED AMID GERMAN MACHINE-GUNS AND PURSUED BY AN ENEMY AEROPLANE: A BRITISH OFFICER’S EXCITING ESCAPE 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 









































decided to make for them, knowing that they would at least afford some little cover. 


Duting the German offensive on the Western Front, a British officer found himself 
isolated, and in the midst of a veritable nest of German machine-guns. At the same 
time a German aeroplane swooped down at him, and, coming very close, fired at him 
with a machine-gun. There was nothing for it but to leave the spot as quickly as 


possible. The officer looked about him, and saw some haystacks in the distance. He 


As he rode for them, taking every obstacle in his way with a recklessness he would never 
have attempted in the hunting field, the aeroplane pursued him, firing all the time. At last 
he reached the shelter and took cover beneath the straw. A little later the aeroplane, 
not being able to get at him, flew away.—[Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada,} 
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“TOLD TO ME BY PELMANISTS.’ 


By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH (Editor of “ The Strand Magazine”). 


AM going to write something about the Pelman System because I believe in it. 
I am anxious to take my share in calling the attention of the outside public to that 
system because ] have become convinced that it is a real and great promoter of 
efficiency. And efficiency, in every walk of life, is what alone can save us, as a 
people, when, in the ever-intensifying competition which will come when peace returns, 
we have to keep our flag flying in the never-ending battle for the survival of the fittest 
among nations. If any word of mine can help the cause, I feel that I should be guilty 
of remissness if I failed to speak it. 

Long before I knew anything about the Pelman System in its methods, I knew a 
good deal about it in its results. What I mean I can best explain by a few typical 
examples of cases which have fallen within my own experience. 

The first case that comes into my mind is that of a certain bridge-player of my 
acquaintance—his like exists in every club—who was the very type of the happy-go- 
lucky aud haphazard player; the kind who forgets his partner's call or the suit he 
led from; who has been known to play a spade hand under the impression that the call 
was a no-trumper ; and who every now and then embellishes his game with a revoke. 
Suddenly, within a few weeks, his style of play improved beyond all knowledge. He 
was simply bringing into use, for the first time, his memory, his observation, his power 
of concentration, and, what depends on these, his faculties of deduction. He was able 
not only to remember what cards his opponents had played, but to infer why they had 
played them. He had been taking the Pelman Course—not for the sake of improving 
his bridge-playing—that was only a side issue. But the result, as shown in the club 
card-room, was, in a familiar phrase of Carlyle’s, “ eloquent of much.” He had become 
a more capable individual all round. It was not merely that he could play a better 
game of bridge, which was a matter of comparatively small importance, but he had 
become equipped to play his part with a far larger measure of success in the great game 
of life itself. And here it may be remarked that, although money is not everything, it 
would be folly to ignore the fact that, whether in the smaii game or the great one, it is 
the better player who, in the long run, sweeps in the stakes. 

Isthe Pelman System, then, really able to turn a nincompoop into an expert? Well, 
hardly that. of course. But in many cases, if you can cure a man of woolgathering, it 
really alinost comes to the same thing. A pamphlet issued by the Pelman Institute has 
an apt remark on this point: “* Mind-wandering’ is one very destructive form of 
Brain-waste. The untrained brain cannot concentrate wholly upon its subject; it has 
a tendency to drift, and its owner does not know how to prevent it. A Pelman training 
corrects this, and enables the worker to bring all his brain-power to bear upon any 
subject whenever he wishes, and for as long as he wishes.” 

My next example is that of a young journalist in whose work I take an interest. He 
is aman of no small natural gifts, endowed with a power of easy expression which 
always made his writing a delight to read. Yet there was something wanting. His 
descriptions did not seem quite vivid and alive; they were like pictures somewhat 
blurred. He. too, went in for a course of Pelman study. What he had lacked, without 
knowing it, was the knack of seeing things. His powers of observation were untrained 
and undeveloped. Now his descriptive writing is as full of graphic detail as a Dutch 
painting. His scenes start up before the reader's eye as if he saw them. And I am 
glad to say that, like all work that is getting better, it is getting better paid. 

In my youth I read a book for children entitled, “Eyes and No-eyes.” I do not 
know whether it is still obtainable, but for the sake of children of the present day I hope 
so. It narrates the experience of two boys who went one morning for a country walk, 
and who were asked by their father, on their return, how they had enjoyed themselves. 
No-eyes had not enjoyed himself at all. He had seen nothing of any interest; he had 
never been more bored in all his life. Eyes, on the contrary, had had a most delightful 
time. At every step he had found something to awake his interest and amusement. 
The fact is, he was one of those who are born with the seeing eye. He would go 
through life as he went through his morning ramble, finding all round him things of 
interest and of profit, while his companion would be gaping his head off with ennzet. 
Now, one of the special aims of the Pelman System is just this—to convert No-eyes 
into Eyes, 

Again,.I number among my acquaintances two young women, sisters, very much 
alike in character, who were married and set up housekeeping at nearly the same time. 
A was a Pelman student—B was not. Now, explain the matter how you will, the fact 
remains that A’s house, from nursery to kitchen, was all spick-and-span, while her 
sister’s, although she speat—or, rather, wasted—twice the money, was—not to put too 
fine a point upon it—an eyesore. In short, A’s house was a model, B’s a muddle. 

The fact is, few people realise what systematic training means for women. Few 
realise that to run a house is to run a business; that a woman who has to look after a 
house, a husband, tradesmen, servants, has to be an organiser, a manager, an accountant, 
a buyer, a caterer, a nurse, a teacher, a sempstress, and several other things, in one. 
To run an office is child’s play beside it—for this, among a host of other reasons, that 
it is easier to replace a clerk than to replace a cook. Yet to this business, this pro- 
fession, which emphatically demands a trained professional to conduct it with the best 
resulis. most women come as amateurs. No wonder that, until in course of time they 
have bought experience with suffering, they so often make a mess of things. And it is 
only the plaiu and literal truth to say that nine-tenths of this trouble could have been 
spared them. Every girl, whether married or looking forward to the prospect of being 
married in the future, should take a course of Pelman training. Every husband should 
send his wife—every lover his bride to-be. They will save their money a hundredfold, 
to say nothing of their comfort. And what about the children? Which was likeliest to 
turn out the better citizens, or the most successful in their own careers, the children 
who come from a well-ordered household, or those whose earliest impressions have been 
acquired in an atmosphere of inefficiency and waste ? 

One more example. A young man, a connection of my own, whom I had not come 
across for several months, called the other day to see me. He was one of those young 
fellows whom everybody knows in plenty, breezy, good-hearted, fairly clever, but giddy, 
pleasure-loving, and with all the makings of a slacker. He came to tell me that his 
guardian had promised to give him a trial in his own business on condition that he first 
went through the course of Pelman training. He had done so, and had discovered, to 
his surprise, that work—a thing for which, as Dr. Johnson said of his clean shirt, he 
had never had a passion—could become an interesting and even fascinating occupation. 
He had gone into the business and had been assured by his delighted guardian that he 
was “ making good.” I could see, myself, that he was altered and improved, and I told 
him my impression. “ It has evidently made you,” I said, “ more assured, more manly.” 
“ Pelmanly,” he grinned—he was always an incorrigible joker—and as I winced he 
added, “If you want to make the journey of life easy, take a ticket by Pelman car.” 

These examples from my own experience will suffice to show how I had come to 
know and to judge the Pelman System in the best and fairest way by which any system 
can be judged—by its results. Such experiences led me, as a natural sequence, to 
ascertain how such results were brought about. And so I was led to understanding how 
it came to pass that, by the scientific study of the mind and body, that system gives its 
students, as one of them expressed it, ‘ something other people haven't got,” and explains 
the fact that everywhere, in every rank and calling, one sees them, men and women, 
rising to the top as surely as a cork in water. H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 

A full description of the Pelman Course is given in “Mind and Memory,” a free 
copy of which (together with TRUTH’S special supplement on “ Pelmanism™) will be 
sent post free to all ///ustrated London News readers who send a postcard to the 
Pelman Institute, 53, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Conscripts to 
Efficiency... 


HERE are thousands of firms clamouring for Efficient 
Methods, who four years ago would not lift a finger 
in that direction 


They are Conscripts to Efficiency 


The war has brought about Compulsory Efficiency in British 
Industry ... No business of magnitude can live under the 
present conditions unless it is Efficient Never before has the 
demand for K & J Efficiency Service and Equipment been so 
great . . . Never before have. such enormous difficulties 
existed in meeting those demands 


The difficulty of obtaining materials, and the further with- 
drawal of labour make it imperative for K & J to restrict 
supplies of their Specialities to Regular Customers, Govern- 
ment Departments, and Firms on War Work 
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no doubt have had a place in the cargo of the enchanted vessel that transported 

the pilgrims of the Fétes Galantes to the Island of Cytherea. In the Watteau 
world of exquisite imaginings ‘‘ Tonides” Cigarettes would have had the Entrée, 
as they have to the most exclusive circles to-day. 

“Tonides” finest American Cigarettes are full of delicate flavour and their 
aroma is light and fascinating. These qualities make “Tonides” as suited to 
outdoor smoking as to the drawing room. 


Price—1]1O3 for 25, B/D for 50, "7/4 for 100. 


To Officers on Active Service we can send 150 for 7/9, including postage. 


THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO CO, LTD., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Loudon Wholesale Agents: Henry Scholey, Ltd, 8 Regent St., Waterloo Place, S.W.L 


a AD “ Tonides" Cigarettes been obtainable in the days of Watteau they would 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


FLOWER FAIR in Trafalgar Square sounds rather like a panto- 

mime dream, but it is to be a reality from June 20 to 26 
inclusive. The British Ambulance Committee, which is entirely 
British, founded by Mr. Bradley Peyman, has equipped and 
maintained since that fateful August in 1914, 120 ambulances, 
constantly employed in carrying French wounded from danger 
to safety. Shell-wrecked ambulances mu-:t be replaced, and the 
wear-and-tear of nearly four years made good; and the task 
is not a small one, so we have the Flower Fair in the Rose 
month. Sir H. Veitch, who is responsible for the general direction 
and arrangement of the floral effects, has evolved the charming 
idea of erecting little creeper-clad houses to shelter the stalls 
and their well-known saleswomen. Gifts of flowers, vegetables, 
or fruit are begged, and should be sent to Miss Astley, 23a, Bruton 
Street, London, W. It is certain that the show will rival some of the 
best rose exhibitions ever seen. Amongst those opening it on succes- 
sive days are Mrs. Lloyd George, the Duke of Portland, Lord Charles 
Beresford, the Countess of Selkirk, and the Marquise de Chasseloup- 
Loubat. Famous military bands will perform in the Square. On 
Naval Day, June 21, Lady Keyes and the wives of other well-known 
naval men attend to sell. On Saturday, the 22nd, prominent Labour 
representatives intend visiting the Square. There is no charge for 
admission. The British Ambulance Committee beg the British public 
to make this Flower Fair a huge success; they would have us 
remember that each flower we buy will help some dying or 
wounded poilu to safety and rest. 





Economy, always a virtue, is more than ever incumbent 
upon us now; but sensible people know that it consists 
in part in getting only what we absolutely require, 
and then obtaining the best possible value for our 
expenditure. Carpets, linoleum, matting, and other 
necessary floor coverings are, of course, sold at 
many and various shops, but there is one pre- 
eminent place to seek such needs, because there the whole 
attention and special knowledge of the business is concentrated 
on this one class of goods, and therefore a supply unmatched 
in variety, excellence, and value for money can be relied 
upon. This is Messrs. Treloar’s large establishment at the foot 
of Ludgate Hill. Every sort of floor covering is the exclusive 
speciality of this well-known and long-established house. The ad- 
vantage is enjoyed at the present moment of Messrs. Treloar’s old 
and seasoned stocks of linoleum and oil-cloth being in hand, for the 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary oils for the manufacture has 
practically put a stop to production, and this is a class of goods 
that improves by keeping and maturing under proper conditions. 


Hence, at Messrs. Treloar’s, a 
supply of lino is forthcoming 
such as can rarely be seen 
nowadays, and in the best of 
Carpets of all 


condition. 




































A BLOUSE OF THE MOMENT. 


This is made of white muslin with a white 

piqué waistcoat striped with red. The 

revers are of muslin, and there is a wide 
belt showing in front. 





ce 


descriptions are there, from the finest and rarest products of 
the looms of England or of the East for the best apartments, 
down to inexpensive floor-coverings for the less important rooms 
of a house. There is also the advantage at Messrs. Treloar’s 
of fine space and good light for the carpets to be spread out 
for selection; and, where such a necessary is required, no 
time should be lest—as prices are inevitably rising—in seeing 
this immense and beautiful stock. 


An alarming report has been issued on the dirty and unwhole- 
some state in which a great deal of the milk consumed reaches 
the public. Even in the soldiers’ hospitals—nay, even at Infants’ 
Welfare Centres—milk was found full of unwholesome bacteria, 
actual germs of disease, and particles of dirt! The report adds 
the information that such contaminated milk is largely prevented 
from being sold by State supervision in the United States, and that 
wherever such precautions have been taken a very marked result 
in diminishing infant mortality has been obtained. We have a 
right to claim similar attention from our authorities in a matter 
where we are unable to protect ourselves. Milk is the only— 
that is, the sole—food suitable for infants up to a _ certain 
age, six months at least, and a very important, even essen- 
tial, part of the diet of older ones; and if it is brought to 
us in the dirty, unwholesome condition described (which is 
not necessarily perceptible to our own senses in look, smell, 
or taste) we have no chance of keeping the precious little 
ones in health. Why is not that done for us by our public 
authorities that is done by the American Government in secur- 
ing clean milk from healthy animals ? 


Milk contains every element of nourishment; it 
is not a drink, but a real food, supplying — fat, 
sugar, proteids, and mineral matter in proportions 
approaching those required by the body. It ought to be 
known by all house- wives that skim-milk, when it can 
be obtained, affords almost as much nourishment as_ fresh 
unskimmed milk. It does not do as food for a young baby, 
who takes no other sort of food but milk, and so needs it whole; 
but for older children, as nothing is taken in the skimming but 
the fat—which they get in other ways—skim-milk is excellent 
food. It makes sweetened cereal puddings, of course, but it will 
also turn into excellent soups, either. as it is or half water, 
thickened either with a little flour, or with oatmeal, sago, 
tapioca, maize-meal, or rice, seasoned, and flavoured with onion, 
tomato, potatoes, cabbage, fish, or cheese, according to what 
we can get at different times. Salt ought not to be put into a 
milk soup till it has boiled, or it curdles. A beaten egg is a 
splendid addition. FILOMENA, 
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London Showrooms : 


172, REGENT STREET, W.|.: 


Manufactory: The Royal Works; Sheffirld. 
JOHANNESBURG. 


Sterfing Silver 


chased decoration, is typical of the many 
beautiful services to be seen at the Com- 
pany s London showrooms. 
inspection is cordially invited, or a fully 


illustrated Catalogue will be sent post free. 


Illustration : 
Coffee Pot (holds 1 pint)... .. £14 10 0 
Milk Pot (holds 1 pint) £14 10 O 
Sugar Basin £6 15 0 


BUENOS AIRES, 


LTD. 


HIS melon - shaped Cafe au Lait 
Service, in finest hand-wrought Silver, 


with early eighteenth century. flat- 


A visit of 








158-162, ‘OXFORD STREET, W. |. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 





SAO PAULO. 
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Get it at 












An Example 


A very fine Mahogany and Gilt Bedstead 
of the Louis Seize period. Foot-end 
is shaped, of double cane, with carved 
enrichments picked out in gilt. The 
whole of this Bedstead is of the finest 


able to get every/hing at Harrods, 

but of feeling sure that every- 
thing you do get is good. Needless 
to say, Harrods policy is one which 
supports that wide claim to the utter- 
most. When Harrods say they 
guarantee to satisfy each patron, they 
mean they undertake to do all that is 
possible in this direction. They will 
exchange an article, if needs be—pro- 
vided, of course, the article has not 
been already used—and if needs be 
they will take back the article and 
refund the money paid for it. 


i’ is not merely a matter of being 


workmanship. It is fitted with easy- 


running French castors. Size: < ft. 
£ 5 


wide by 6 ft. 6 in. 
long a oo = £54 10s. 





There can be no better proof of the 
high quality and value of Harrods 
merchandise than the singular rarity 
with which Harrods are called upon 
to do either of these things. 


But the man or woman who buys from 
Harrods expects, and rightly expects, 
that he or she is going to get the kind 
of thing required, and to get it first Hime. 


And it is Harrods unceasing pride and 
endeavour to supply precisely what is 
wanted —making any matter of ultimate 
exchange or reimbursement a quite 
negligible factor in the transaction— 
albeit a factor cheerfully introduced, 
should it for any reason be desired. 


LUNCHEONS AND TEAS 


It has been so oftes pointed out to us from out- 
side that the excellence of the Cuisine and 
Service in Harrods ‘‘ Georgian ” Restaurant is 
insufficiently known that we tender this re- 
minder and welcome to every visitor to 
Harrods who may be unaware of the great 
convenience the ‘‘Georgian” Restaurant affords. 


HARRODS Ltd 


Woodman Burbidge Managing Director 


LONDON SW1 


Harrods specially invite you to 


HARRODS BEDSTEADS 
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Life Assurance is wisdom for the thrifty and for the prodigal, for ee 
it the poor and for the wealthy. It is the sure support in future hea 
af needs. Government recognises the necessity of Assurance by = 


making annual grants to cover the premiums of those called to the bes 




















colours. Government encourages Life Assurance by making Ks 
IF rebates from Income Tax to cover premiums. * 
* s FF © ; 

Me Take out an Endowment Assurance Policy zow. You create a capital - 
, 7 : © - 

Be that cannot shrink or depreciate—you secure protection for wife * 
; ; ; : a 

x and child from the moment the first premium is paid. Ke 

Pr 4 W%o2te for particulars of new Standard Life Schemes. ae 

sa 

x 58 
b 

kd The STANDARD LIFE ie 

aba -—— 3 
| Assurance Company. ts». 1825 ¥e 

eal Head Office—EDINBURGH: 3, George Street. a 
} . egg: ye 

ks LONDON: 85, King William Street, E.C., and 3, Pall Mall East, S.W. ae 
4 & 
i DUBLIN : 59, Dawson Street. - 
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If your MEAT or FISH’ 


is tasteless, 
you can improve its 
flavour greatly by 
adding a few drops of 
Lea & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
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Why Violet Loraine relies *°¢ 
on Daisy Tablets to dispel 
HEADACHE 


Alhambra Theatre, Leicester Square, 
London, Dec. 28th, 1917. 
To the “ Daisy” Co. 
Dear Sirs, 

I place the utmost reliance on your 
“Daisy” Tablets for they never fail to 
al once relieve any headache I may 
suffer from. It is good to know that 
we can rely upon a British cure for 
these inconvenient attacks, and I always 
strongly recommend your handy tablets 

They are so speedy and certain in 
their curative effects, and never have 
any disagreeable after-effects. 

You have my permission to publish 
this letter and also my photograph. 

Yours truly, 
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There is only one Violet Loraine—only one in- 
disputable Queen of Revue. Who can withstand 
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of the wholly delightful humour, the 
2 piquancy of her repartee and réle ? 
But Miss Loraine is as wise as she is witty, and 
never dallies with a headache or neuralgia attack. 
Long since she discovered the most effectual 
means of evercoming such annoying discomforts, 
and like all thoughtful people dispels them by the 
aid of “Daisy” Tablets. it is not a mere coinci- 
dence that ber frequent partner and conspirator 
im chasing dull care away—that inimitably droll 
¢ George y—tshares both her opinion 
and experience of “Daisy” Tablete. 
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TABLETS 
Cure Headache & Neuralgia. 
TREATISE & SAMPLE FREE. 


If you would like to try them at our expense 
send us your name and address on a postcard 
and we will send you FREE a dainty box, 


along with a very interesting scientific bor ke 
let on the cure of head and nerve pains ot 
all kinds. Write to-day to 


DAISY, LTD. (Dept. T 13), LEEDS. 


“Daisy” Tablets are sold by Boots, Taylor's, and Chemists geyser at 
1/3 per box, or direct (eost free) from Daisy, Ltd. (Dept. T/ 


), Leeds. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The simplicity with which “ Mrs 
Bente " (Collins) is written serves to 





“ Mrs. Bente.’’ 


heighten the effect of its melancholy theme. Fine writing, 
or that aggressive and posturing realism that blemishe 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT: AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN IN 
ACTION IN THE RUINS. 
Official Photograph. 


the work of so many of our younger writers, is eschewed 
with refreshing restraint. Mr. C. E. Laurence is naive, 
and his characterisation is without subtlety. This is all 
to the good. The gist of the story can be given in a 
sentence. There was once a curate who married a 
prostitute, hoping to reclaim her. It was, of course, an 
act of folly—folly as deadly and terrible, in its own way, 
as her life of sin. Mr. Filson Young once gave us, very 
minutely explored and illuminated, the heart of such a 
woman, plumbing the depths of the pitiless selfishness of 
vice. Ellen, in ‘‘ Mrs. Bente,’’ though she was only an 


the young man’s pre-war London, a book of Ladies with 
a capital L, and the lower orders with a little one. One 
of the most enjoyable things about it is that the abandon- 


East-End failure instead of a Parisian success, presents 
the same insoluble problem as Toni. The last thing her 


nature could possibly desire was reformation. The amazing 
Gervase’s ment of the infant Mary Lawrence on a doorstep in 


Grosvenor Square can never, for a minute, take anybody 
in; while at the same time it produces a pleasant feeling 
of perspicacity in the reader when he perceives, without 
actually being told, that the baby in the basket is a ducal 
her profession, but agile with the sharpness of a cornered mystery. A policeman’s kitchen is all very well; but 
rat on occasion. Keflection on the plot of ‘‘ Mrs. Bente”’ only the babies of the august are found in fogs and adopted 
carries us back to Kossetti’s Jenny, and the first and last as conveniently as Mary was adopted—in fiction, that is 
word there written on light woman. Mr. C. E. Laurence’s to say; and Mr. J. C. Snaith is not troubling himself 
the about the grey lines of life as it usually works out. There 
** is sunlight in ‘‘ Mary Plantagenet,’’ gay improbabilities 


part of her history is the acquiescence of 
priestly colleagues in his fatal marriage. It is incredible 
that they should have consented to it. The author, we 
notice, hurries over this stage of the affair. Eilen was 
clever—not clever enough, apparently, to be a success in 


book calls up, once again, the great mystery of 
immanence of evil. “ Like a toad within a stone 








ore <r ; ae, oe 
“The Work eae ee ee ge aE eee RNP 
», Man and Hall) is a variation of the hee : = mer oo 
of Her Hands. * sg ; sO TN gs ps 
theme so successfully used by the @ ee se 
late Mr. and Mrs. Claude Askew in ‘‘ The Shulamite ’’— & 


the attraction of a lovely young woman for the brute in 
man. It is a sad story, and not less sad because there 
are crudities in its method. Poor little common Winnie 
Hurst had been handed over to a husband many years j 
older than herself by her callous uncle and aunt, and 
had suffered a loveless awakening from maidenhood to 
marriage. David Hurst was a forceful person who 
alternated between Puritanical austerity and gusts of 
passion for his pretty wife, either mood being equally 
distasteful to the young woman. The situation, at this 
stage, was plainly ripe for the intrusion of a third person ; 
and, when the Hursts let their bed-sitting-room to an 
idealist with silk socks and cut-glass toilet-bottles, disaster 
followed. What that disaster was, and how David Hurst 
squared his account with Basil and Winnie, is to be found 
in the last chapter, and to reveal it would be to give 
away the author's biggest situation. There is, to us, 
something repellent in the determination shown in this 
book to force upon the reader the nature of the relations 
between Hurst and his wife. It is meant well, perhaps, 
and intended to work out in artistic contrast with Basil’s 
dreams and aspirations; but it overweights the story 
with sheer ugliness, and neither the gentle Basil nor the 
butterfly side of Winnie can counteract its unwelcome 


dominance. 
“ Mary Of course, it is plain that young oy THE WESTERN’ FRONT: A /BRITISH GUN IN ACTION 
Sistegen TO. Dlaneloré (who is Mary Lawrence NEAR A VILLAGE POND. 
in the story of her first twenty years) Official Photograph. 


will be meeting Mr. J. C. Snaith’s other popular heroine, 

Araminta, as soon as she steps off the stage of ‘Mary and equally gay verisimilitudes. It is very light and 
Plantagenet '’ (Cassell). This is what we must call an entertaining, and altogether Mr. Snaith is to be congratu- 
Aramintish book—a book of laughter and girls, a book of lated on having written another happy book. 


















‘Ensign 
En Oo Ppt ite 


means picture-making with British Made 
apparatus and materials throughout. 


“ENSIGN ROLL FILMS will fit any Roll Film 


Camera and give the finest results. 


“ENSIGN’CAMERAS are made for use with 
films or plates in all sizes from Vest-Pocket 


be PRICES FROM 

to Post-Card JO UPWARDS 
Sold hy all Photographic Deaters. 

HOUGHTONS LTD Manufacturers - 88-89 HIGH HOLBORN'¥:1 
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| Charles Packer s(o[td. ||| GAMAGES |) trexcr coar 
Dar CS ac engl 0 — TRENCH COAT 
GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS Al House which is Re- (As illustration) 
nowned the world over ae ret Oe aioe Mee Ay. pee 3 








, TIFUL GEM T)) for Quality and Service. prepared fabric scientifically treated 
EAs Kel, a : by a new process. Rainproof to a 

, : degree hitherto unattainable, smartly 

®B MOUNTED IN GS ( apis 


cut and well tailored, Light in weight. 
FINE PALLADIUM 


Lined same material as outside of 
coat and interlined oiled fabric. All 
sizes in stock. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


PRICE 720/ POST FREE 
; U.K, 





READ THIS TESTIMONIAL. 























ey 4/3/18 
* MESSRS. A. W. G ( 
Oe Dia ds Sapph ré and Diamond | ; 2 ‘ can _ és , 

& za & Sixs,—I should be obliged if you would 
WY £21 00 ie sates . £10 15 O if! quote me for cleaning and re-proofing the 
ser ud an lamonds Trench Ce at which I yurch ised fror you 

| ; Gan ; £36 10 O =z 4 last June (1917). i 
( y a) . TE pe ewig | I may say that I have had this coat on 

h \ Act » Se . m H 
ae ms : Active Service since July, and have given it 
Mag ‘ ; pretty hard wear, and, with the exception of 
Peasiianh among E ? Beenie | —_ dirty, it is still as good as the day I 
21636 6 ‘ £26.00 ought it. 
It has never let the rain in, and is a com- 
_ fortable and serviceable garment— easily the 
be dig is > best of several of M hich I have had. 
a 2s z | Yours faithfully, 
| Signed) W. G. A. 
Y ” ] 

Diamond | BE.F. France). 


£76 10 O 








Naval & Military Catalogue Post Free. 














| ae TERMS—NETT CASH. 
| Sapphires and Diamond 
Sapphire md = Diamonds rN £34 Oo © Diainonds WOUNDED OFFICERS | 
£1400 SENT POST & INSURANCE £11 10 0 pic Paag always pleased to | siiaiaadediil dt i a te eli eae La Sos 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE. send a representative to any : 
MONEY RETURNED IN FULL 1F NOT APPROVED. London Hospital to take [| | -A-F. Uniforms to 




















76 &78 REGENT STREET. LONDON. W. ||| || ‘sttustions for New Kit ]] pees Post Free. 
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“Control” Prices and a Moral 


NCE upon a time a man named Sheraton made very beautiful chairs—so beautiful that people who had wealth and fine 
taste built fine houses and decorated lovely rooms so that the Sheraton chairs could be seen to advantage in them. 


X 7HEN King Demos came to reign he said : “It is not right that any of my subjects, just because of their being wealthy, should have finer chairs to 
\ sit on than my poorer subjects.” So he ordained that it was unlawful for any chairs to be sold for more than three guilders for each chair. 
Sheraton was then paying more than three guilders for the labour on one leg of one of his beautiful chairs. So he died of a broken heart, and all the 
Sheraton chairs had to be sold for three guilders each, and the merchants who had stocks were ruined. Many poor people bought these chairs, 
but they did not think them strong enough. 

| ANY years after King Demos died, and the law concerning the price of chairs had lapsed or was forgotten. Connoisseurs went about 
N the country and bought all the Sheraton chairs and put them back again into their place of honour, paying, sometimes, ten times the price 


that Sheraton sold them at. 
Moral: 


Do not conclude that the “ control” price of an article denotes 
its actual value. 


Get Haig & Haig Whisky if you can. It is the ‘‘ Sheraton” quality 
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3 =... N N the Home Market I am ; $ My famous contents are exported in this bottle. ; 
3 Esra ony 7 very scarce owing to Govern- ras is cation for me, : 

a } e, : 
j * ment restrictions. No new ; CEYLON Ps pe em ae ® : 
t accounts can be opened at EGYPT is calling for me. 
es present. 3 ; ARE YOU ? a 








Haig eo Haig Five Stars 
Scots Whisky ot 


Ses y Head Office: 57 Southwark Street London S-E-1 ( *“ 
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THE GENESIS OF BRITISH WAR POETRY. fervour, realism, and spontaneity. The great poets whom “ROMANTICISMO,” AT THE AMBASSADORS’, g 
i ee he cites as writing in Elizabethan and Napoleonic times pois ow! ; a a ay eg ae ae { : 
N _ ast interesting point about Mr. William were not amateurs, but supreme artists rhe singers of HIS fine piece was far too good a thing er = 
* S. Murphy’s book, “ The Genesis of British War the trenche vivid and moving as their work often is given at one or two performances, whether by = 

Poetry S:mpkin, Marshall), is its own gene;i Origin cannot be compared, ipso facto, to the masters of song, Italian or by English players, and then left on the shelf. E 

ally intended to be the introduction to an anthology any more than artists of the trenches could be compared, It was worth the chance of a run; and all theatre-goers g 

of British war poetry, it has grown too large for the because of the intense interest of their = 

purpose,” and is thus issued as a separate essay, while subjects, to the masters of painting E 

the anthology, with critical appreciations by the same The undoubted fact that the outpouring ‘ : 

writer, is reserved for a future volume. Mr. Murph of war poetry expresses a great spiritual 4 = 

h not been content merely to scratch the surface of ‘uplift’ of the national soul does not : z 

the ground which produced such a prolific and une xpected necessarily mean that the poetry itself 4 = 

crop of war poetry He digs deep into the soil of history is great It is unfair to suggest that 7 - 

pol.t industrial, intellectual, and religiou in order critics have been actuated by profe = 

to find it root His book, in fact, is far more than a sional jealousy They would be the | = 

literary study of a poetic revival It is a keen analvsis first to acclaim a masterpiece written j : 

of the influences that have governed British national life by a soldier or a sailor poet ay / 

ce the Napoleon‘c period, ending with a summary of } = Hl 
the events that led up to the present war. Incidentally, Yet another new treatment has been 3 | / 

he denounces those who have criticiséd our war poetry, added to the equipment of Harrogate z II 

id have accepted Cowley’s dictum that ‘a warlike. Spa. It is the Paraffix Wax Bath, and it = Hf 

var.ous, and tragical age is best to write of, but worst to promises to be a most valuable method E i 

write in Mr Murphy easily refutes Cowley from the of easing stiff and painful joints. The = H H 

evidence of history, but he has still to prove the critics temperatures borne whilst in this bath = i} 

are remarkably high. be 2 sf 
Apropos to Harrogate, = | 
a novel flag day for ii = 
to-day, June 15, is = 
Deng arranged, it will ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT IN FRANCE: A TOMMY CROSSING = 
take the form of an A CAMOUFLAGED TRENCH.—{Official Photograph | = 
Italian Fruit Market, s = V 
and will be held in the beautiful gar- who love a genuine story and eloquence on the stage w.ll = S 
dens of the Royal Hall. be glad of the opportunity the revival in English of = ( 
The prices given for the well-known hRovetta’s stirring drama of the ssa soteaaeeenaion he : 4 
“Greys” cigarettes in tke .advertise- making the acquaintance of this work of art. et iti- : d 
ment appearing on the cover shou!d cismo’”’ went well last Saturday night, and served - E 
read: 200 for 7s.; 500 for 16s.; and remind the audience of the great effort of our Southern i 
1000 for 31s. ; ally in the present war. Once more the decle:matory : 
fervour of Mr. Cowley Wright enabled both the rhetor.c = 
The chairman and directors of Messrs. and the situations to secure their proper thrill. = 
A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holborn, are to ——— - : vo ——— = 
be congratulated upon a very satisfactory TERMS OF SUBSCRIPILON TO i 
report. The turnover has been a record “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” a 4 
one, the net profit, £54,299 6s. Od., PAID IN ADVANCE. = 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £2 18s. oft = 
making, with the amount brought for- INLAND.) Six Months, £1 8s. 2d.: oF including Christmas Number, £1108. 74. ! = 
ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT IN FRANCE: A NOVEL MILITARY CONTROL, Ward, £60,032 19s. 1d. A dividend of | Twelve Months (including Christmas Number, 9 o3- 114, we . 4 
Official Photograph. 8 per cent. per annum is being paid on CANADA. ee a4, 1 oe ne creas Number, ass 8d. ; 

: i the Ordinary shares, and the General ELSEWHERE LB hg lg phage ey Byers ee me Chnleeee Raste cs a alan: = 
wrong in saying that present-day war poetry has not, Reserve raised to £41,500. The chairman and governor, ABROAD. | Three Months, 158. 9d.; or including Christmas Number, 1°s. 2d = 
except in a few instances, reached a very high level. After Mr. A. W. Gamage, the directors, and the shareholders must, English money? (op Pinon phi gag gg fe = Provineat poo fella as et | = | 
all, poetry is an art, and requires something more than alike, be well content with the result of the year’s efforts. Eagisod, Limnned | 05 be Dest mee Coen, Pomme fae Con comes fet Oe 2 Dita 




















MAINTAINS YOUTH OF THE 


HEART AND ARTERIES. AP hysiological | 


Laxative. 















It frees them from all the 
waste products, uratic and 
chalky deposits which tend Medical 
to harden their walls. Opinion: 


\\\{\ \ It 


r) \\ 


\\, Constipation 
\ Hzmorrhoids 


*«Tf the physician 
can get his patient 
to swallow zw. /e 
be compared to the cleaning ane: 6¢ tan taints 


This cleansing process may 
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of the boiler and pipes of of JUBOL every i. \Skin 

an engine, whicl uld cer night before going \ WV 

< NE ’ ncn would Cere- to bed, he can 

tainly refuse to work were its rest assured that Blemishes 


it will not be long 


various parts allowed to be- ates thacennral 
gener: 











come clog- health of his - 
red with patient is restored, 
for he will there- 
accumulated by overcome the — 
dust and intestinal atony, 
1; which is beyond 
cairt. doubt the _ initial 
The same cause of all the 
trouble.”’ 
. : : rule ap- ai 
Certain blood vessels (veins and arteries) can be . 7 Dr. THOUVENIN, 
cammpazes te. begga P 5A dint * ey tec | . ; p lies to French Medical Recommended by } 
irculatin 100 tat 1s more or less loaded > see : - 
with impurities, their walls become encrusted and 4 the human Faculty. the Medical 
hardened, so as to resemble “ clay piping.’ This is : Ma) =machine. Profession in 
Arterio-sclerosis, the baneful consequences of ; , j 
which are only too well known. Uric acid is the " England & Abroad f 
chiet enemy, inasmuch as it is always present in excess ; ‘ 
whenever nutrition is disturbed. It paralyses the 
heart, and is in some cases the sole cause of certain 
diseases of this organ (Pericarditis, endocarditis, etc.). 
Heart trouble, as well as disorders of the circula- 
tion, are, therefore, greatly benefited from the use of 
URODONAL, which is thirty-seven times 
more powerful than lithia as a solvent of 
gric acid; and, therefore, effectively prevents the 
appearance of the manifold troubles due to its presence. 
Dr. DAURIAN, Paris Medical Faculty, 
URODONAL, prices, ss. and t2s. Prepared at 
Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained frome 
all chemists and drug stores, or direct, post free, 5/6ar 
12/6, from the British and Colonial Agents, HEPPEI Ls S, 
Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadil r 
ceca pak relietmaey oo Tees obtained, post “If you would only take ‘Jubol’ regularly every night for a 
¥ ull e e cie 1 E . a 4 iN p ° ° . . . . 
dies,” and “ Treatise on Diet.” URODONAL dissolves uric acid, re- little time, that tired, languid feeling would soon disappear, and 
AOS fr tentrent, Coneda Seen S, G3, Rue Notre moves sandy deposits from the heart valves, you would be radiant with health and good spiriés.”’ ‘ SUI 
“oe OP aces A pie WALLAV, 2% 4 6, Cl Street, prevents degeneration of the blood vessels, JUBOL, price 5/- per box (complete course of six boxes, 20/6). Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, 
Agent for Australia and New Zeala RASIL KING Malcolm which interferes with normal circulation aris. Can be obtained from all Chemists and Drug Stores, or direct, post free, 5/3 & 30/-, from the British and i H. 
Building, Malcolm Lane, Sydney (Rox G.P.O ‘ : ; Colonial Agents, HEPPELL’S, Pharmacists and Foreign Che mists, 164, Piccadi lly, London, W.1, from whom | 
ful dhents y Rag eye F Soayee Ceyion : G ATHERTON thereby preventing overstrain of the heart. also can be had, post free, the full explanatory booklets, ‘‘ Scientific Remedies,”’ and “ ‘I reatise on Diet.’? 29, 
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Lace-trimmed 
Blouses 


We are exhibiting, in the Balcony 
Salons at.the Linen Hall, some 
charming blouses for Summer Wear, 
including beautiful models in Crépe- 
de- Chine, Georgette, Voile and Silk. 












No. IL.L.N. 607.— Blouse in white voile, 4 
trimmed small tucks, inlet Valenciennes = 
lace back and front, and = 
small tucks. Sizes, 13-144 19/11 = 
Ou vn make , = 
2/- extra. 

i for a y Of our 

Summer Catalogue sent 

post jreé on request 
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THE LINEN jo AN EB 
REGENT STREET LONDON W. 1. 
me ee TTT PI PELL 
The 
Petrol- 
Saving 
Tyres 









Actual test against 
canvas-lined tyres proved 
Palmers give ten per cent. more 
mileage per gallon. And Palmer 
Cord Tyres last longer. 





ll sizes, with the origi 
three-ribbed rubber and the steel- 





THE PALMER TYRE, LTD., 

119-123 afte y Av lon, W.C.2 
Branch Pepots ¢ 
BIKMINGHAM OVENTRY, 
GLASGOW LE} 
MANCHESTER. NOT 


Ey 





TINGHAM. 
B3 ® 











Petrol Economy with the 


CLAUDEL 


HOBSON 
CARBURETTER 


PROVED! 


Read this extract from the Commercial 
Motor,” 8th March: 
“Very many American convoys were 
consuming an average of 52 litres per 
100 kilom., while the I*rench lorries 
averaged from 30 to 32 litres. It 
was therefore decided to scrap the 
American carburetter in favour of 
one of French make. AFTER 
— 
A PUBLIC COMPETITION, 
CI_AUDEL-HOBSON SECURED 
THE CONTRACT.” 











SUPPLIED TO ADMIRALTY WAR OFFICE 


H. M. HOBSON, LIMITED, | 


29, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1 








THE 


BY 
APPOINTMENT 


Price 1/4 per Bottle. 





1s 


SCRUBB'S«AMMONIA 


ENVALUABLE FOR TOILET AND 
e » DOMESTIC PURPOSES < -« 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


The public are cautioned against the many injurious 

imitations of “Scrubb’s Ammonia” that are being 

offered, and attention is drawn to the signature of 

Scrubb & Co. on each bottie, without which none 
is genuine. 


SCRUBB & CO., LTD., CUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


To 
H.M. THE KING 












SALT 


guaranteed by 

independent authorities 
Such as € 

BRITISH INSTITUTE 
of HYGIENE 








2017 





DeKa 





A JTOMEN’S War Time 
W shoes, as well as these 
summer shoes, are now obtain- 
able at the shops appointed to 
sell Delta 

The War Time are all lace 
shoes, Oxford and Derby pat- 
terns, made on Delta lasts and 
sold at 18/- a pair, laces extra. 

At the same shops men’s War 
Time boots are obtainable at 
26/3 for a pair or 13/2 fora 
single boot, Jaces extra. The 
single boots, rights or lefts, are 


Atakersoil 








for those men who have been 
so unfortunate as to lose a leg. 
The supply of single 
too is unlimited, though the 
supply of all other Delta includ- 
ing War Time is limited, the 
shops being rationed | 


be yOLS 


and fre- 
ceiving their deliveries only on 


fixed dates. 
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That Felt, Straw or 
Hat for 
reblocking to 
New 


bands 


Velour clean- 






and 


ing 





prevailing shape. 
hat 





linings and 






supplied where neces- 






sary. Send to any Pwilar 





Branch or Agent, or post 
PULLARS'’ 





direct to 


Cleaners &Dyers Perth 


; ’s Heraldic Office 
Culleton’s Heraldic Office 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

G cal R { Re 
PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 
] Dic } ] Enora } 
ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Sketches and Designs for all purposes 


MOTI 














A NIB TO SUIT 
YOUR HAND 

















Va 
SMOOTH AND VELVETY, WITH EASY GLIDING 
ACTION. THE PENS FOR RESTFUL WRITING. 
Assorted 6d. Sample Box 
OF ALL STATIONERS 
Or post free, Sevenpence, from Manufacturers 


M. MYERS & SON, Ld., Charlotte Street, 
Birmingham. 


MUTT 


° Guaranteed 
ed HAIR TINT 

= You simply comb s1t tito” 

THE SAFE WAY 


! Grey 
Hindes 


























or Faded Hair 
Hair Tint Ve 





26 per Flask, 





Hindes Ltd., | 


ac 











Gives instant relief from 

Catarrh, Asthma, ete, 

The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years. 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 

















Oakey Gwelun cTON 
Knife Polish 


Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery, 
€ $rass, and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 
by Grocers, Iro myers, Oilmen, &c 

tlack Lead Mills, London, S.E.8 









The Original 
é all Steel, Iror 
at 3d.,6d., &s 

Vellington Emery and Bla 





ig 

/ " anes 

__ BRITISH _ 

— MADE ~ 
ae 





you use [| 
MazdaLamps Bs 
exclusively 1 
your light bills will 














C The origina] Drawn Wire } 
6 ELECTRIC LAMPS | 
‘ Pn) ey, 
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have reall mzde into necessities. Then j 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR, on level terms the competition of the imported car, have = Americans hav bet th i }! 
will come the time for controversy between the ad- ’ 


to equip his vehicle with these accessories, which until 


of the magneto and_ the 








Magneto v. here has been a considerable amount now have been regarded as luxuries, but which the vocates of the retention me ses 

Battery Ignition. of recent discussion in America opposing school which regards it as superfluou | 

: to the comparative merits = in the case of the vehicle equipped with an {| 

of ignition by magneto and the alternative bat electric generating plant for lighting and starting iy 

tery system. Opinion seems to be rather divided ' 

on the question; but, so far as one is able to For my own part, I must say in advance that f 
follow the controversy, it appears that the argu I cannot see why we should want both system 
ments are largely dictated by the personal interest on a single vehicle In the days when th 
battery svstem was the only one available, it 


one side or the other has in the system it favours 
[here is doubtless a good deal to be said for either 
system, and, as in any other controversial ques 


was admittedly a terrible source of trouble. 
Certainly seven-tenths of the roadside trouble 
that beset one were due to faulty ignition appa- 


tion, it is possible to prove to-day that the one 
ratus: but it must be remembered that that 


has it, while to-morrow the arguments in favour 
apparatus was at least as crude as the car itself. 


Those were the days when the car-owner was 
out the manufacturer's experiments at 


of the other appear to be overwhelming So far 


as we in this country are concerned, the matter 
carrying 
his own proper cost and charge—and not only 





is not vet one that is likely to cause us much 




















concern because the British manufacturer has 
not acquired the habit of fitting his cars with in ignition apparatus. But we have travelled a ' 
electric lighting and tarting ets, and is thus NOTABLE CARS IN THE WAR: VAUXHALLS IN EGYPT long way since then, and In any case there 
confined, for the time being, to the magneto as General Allenby is among the distinguished war leaders who by their use of the Vauxhall no real comparison between the battery system 
means of generating the current essential for confer on it an honour. Our illustration shows two of the cars used by the Commander- n- of 1903 and that of 1918. Then we did not 
ignition purposes. But there is no reasonable  (MMUSSIH: | They were ended in Bet in Septem 1916, and, wing in Februny #998 carry the re-charging plant on the car. ‘The bat- 
teries had to be charged from an electric main 


doubt that after the war he will, if he is to meet given any trouble in any share or form, and is in as good condition as on the day it landed.” 
[Cos 











TROLLS-ROYCE 


ma What 
| Rolls-Royce Ltd. 


have done in the War 


Z THEY HAVE supplied their world- 






































ie PELL — renowned Aero Engines in continually f 

‘ | 7 . 

ee = increasing numbers. i 
UT ; THEY HAVE received considerably F 









smaller profits than in peace times. 






\ Queessberry 
Moaueunt 
ND 


THEY HAVE unreservedly placed their 
expert knowledge at the disposal of 
the Allies, from whom they have 
received grateful acknowledgment. 














ROLLS-ROYC E, AOS Contractors to H.M. Government 
14 AND 15, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
iihdnsesiinaatntib ina Telegrams: ‘ Rolthead Reg. London.’ Telephone: 1654 Gersard (3 lines) 

{ AND AT DERBY, PARIS, NEW YORK, MADRID, BOMBAY, ETC. 


An interesting landmark in an old historic Scottish town. 


an ene iae nahin man. ecocaaiaa The Post- War A. J. 
2 Plage ees DEPENDABILITY Car will be even some- 


Speedy, silent, and a good}hill- 
climber." —7re-War Letter oe ee : thing better. 


seem 5" || | ROILS-ROYCE 


Oo LTD., 
DUMFRIES. FR FR 
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Watchmakers. Established 1851. ALARM WATCH 
PROTECT YOUR WRIST WATCH SMITH’S a Se ai 
rary ALLIES WATCH Sicha att, He \ 

£12 12 0 £5 5 0 


WRIST WATCH , 






A fine Assortment of Rings 






































e 
irl 


FRONT “S71 : eS. 
ABSOLUTELY <JfE PIR Qi 
105694 UNBREAKABLE. GE oa fee 


PAT- NO, 
IN THE LITTLE ENVELOPE SHOWING OFFICER'S CUFF TRADE MARK. sive cs case 40 ee ie 












WRIST WATCH 





ae proof 












& 
& Jewellery always instock. 
a 
PAT. NO, 105694 Fine Brilliant Ring, i 
BRITISH MADE. eee oe "? ; 
| x NEAT ORNAMENTAL SIMPLE—STRONG wal 
_ pony ~ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. i 
INSIST ON THE e ) 
Luminous Screw i in Dust and - i i 
| 


















Luminous Alarm Watch. Perfect 
imekeeper. 























1 Hinged Case, £3 3 0 
HEAVILY SILVER- ROLLED GOLD The back of the case is arranged for 
aa write for Special List of tanding on tab sl o° 
oO meee. —_— = Accessories for the Front. tion, “very Ww ate h Guaranteed i“ 
. H. M, . 
Pe 7-aemnie S.SMITH & SON estits: Invaluable Lrp. 
2/6 Yo WATCH MAKERS TO THE AOMIAALTY: . mogiesery = C4 oe S. SMITH & SON,; st. r851° 
. . ; 6, GRAND. HOTEL BLDSs f2".% _ y ospital 6, GRAND HOTEL BLDGS, 
If unable to obtain, write to the Mesh-Guard, No. 45 Dept., Diamond House, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1 *_ TRAFALGAR SQO.W.C. — ae vines TRAFALGAR SQ., W.C., ‘ 
& 68,PICCADILLY. W. Sterling Silver, £5 15 O & 68, PICCADILLY, W. 4 





= ager, 





| Neti | 
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SIX-CYLINDER 


MOTOR CARRIAGE 


ey, <a 


— as &, oe oe RL — ine 








— 


THE PROVED BEST. 
BRITISH BUILT: 





‘AS the ancient fanes of 
England speak to us of 
thesoundandenduringcrafts- __ 
manship of their builders, 
so does The Six-Cylinder Napier Impress Us by the stability of 
its construction. Silence bestows a virtue on it.”—Country World, May, 1918. 


Shores sow aecavee ror’ D. NAPIER & SON, Ltd. 


| _ THE NAPIER POST WAR MODEL | - 
: 14, NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1 


Also at ACTON, LONDON, w. 3 
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Comfort with | 
True Economy. rs 


APPEARANCE: Beautiful in lines and finish, this i 
Overland Motor-Car has grace and style. 
PERFORMANCE: It is dependable—capable of speed 
and endurance — free from petty troubles. / 
COMFORT: Easy to ride in—under rough or 
smooth going. Convenient to drive ; simple 
to control, te 
SERVICE: Made by the largest exclusive ze 
motor-car manufacturers— abundantly able 
to guarantee it. 
PRICE: Manufactured under the economies 
of the largest buying and _ production 
facilities, it affords the advantages of 
price-saving yet quality up-keep—it ensures 
‘ for you the utmost in value. 


mes fifi/ Vf bpm? 
erp EE Mii: 


gs} 
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Tanks Return 


’ We are booking orders now to ee aie: te = —— Se a 
"fA > —those who have 


ensure early delivery after the War. 


Willys-Overiand.Lid 


risked their lives 


at the Front. will | 


151153 Great Porlland Street LondonW Gene POI ine a 
<< i lage |. Mayfair 6700 ee find peace, comfort 
Telegrams. . « s » * ‘ . \Vilovelon, London, fe 4 | and solace Once 


more in touring 
the country roads 
of England in a 
post-war SHumBeEr’ 


Car. 


HUMBER Limited, 


Coventry. 





aay 
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could never supremacy after the war will be fought out very largely wal f la believe, and if the car- 
the price question. Unless we can g ving won having electric light and 
to follow that the magneto 


British car down to a figure’ whicl Ww electri¢ 
be dropped In any case, it 


rather futile to duplicate the 








generating plant. Given that the dynamo 
is dependable for lighting and_ starting, 
surely it is equally dependable for ignition ; 
and, if that is so, wherein can arise the 
necessity for fitting another generating 
machine for ignition alone ? The mag- 
neto is an expensive apparatus, and, if 
to hold our own in the markets, 


we 
are going 
we have got to consider where cost can 
be saved. Here is one direction in which 
Ot course, 





such a saving can be effected. 











must 





where there is no lighting set we 
magneto; but the point of 





FOR THE HUMBER HOSPITAL FUND: INTERESTING SPORTS. retain the 

The Humber Hospital Sports, held the other day, were very successful, a gathering cf over four thousand the argument is that we do not want 
being present. The proceeds go to the local hospit:1. Our photograph shows a band of the R.A.F. taking both svstems. True, the buying public, 
part in a 50 yarcs’ race. with unhappy memories of battery igni- 

magneto enable it to compete with the American’ vehicle tion, -Avill have to be educated up to the improved 
battle for matters will really be worse than they were before system, but that ought not to be difficult—-W. W. 





J ICKERY | Writing with a ‘“ Swan ” 
REGENT ST chleertinth GDresiing Case s : oa 
after using other pens 1s a 


I ORNS i mor san ; 
new experience, and its 


Send for Catalogue of : PEGS charm never wears off. Once 
> Pen user, always a 


Useful Gifts, Post Free. : a *“* Swan 
“Swan’’ Pen user. No other 














No. A 2170.—Very At pre-war Prices, : : ‘ 
oeeae de as » same delightfu 
Charming Bag in from - - 10/6 yi ha yrs " 8 ; 
Black or Mole Grey touch, unfailing instantaneous 
Real Antelope, with dee 4 “7 Geriency 

eS eee action and thorough efficiency 


Marcassite and Silver 
AND JEWELLERS. 1n every detail. 


Clasp, lined Grey, 
fitted Mirror and 
Powder Puff. 
No. A2174. —Lovely Solid Tortoiseshell and Pat ge SS Ee 
Silk Hand Bags, very finest quality. Black or Navy Moiré 
Seta. eile AFG a0 fac ta ok te Cididesas Dear Poi = MARIE, TODD & CO., Lid. Tondon, Manchester, Patis, 
nts Gi detaad on’ leak sees, Bocee Soe. Vork aa Chose 















































Cheery Soles 


All good tobaccos hav i ints— ” ; ’ i" 

“ead “ ae wa 7 s inert eee Three Nuns Dri-ped wearers, young or old, have a broad smile often, wet 
s of all the : babes, ‘ en ee 

. epne Nemeeree «oe os feet never, and comfort all the time; and it’s particularly 

cheering to know that wearing Dri-ped Leather saves half your boot bill. 


Dri-ped the Super-Leather for Soles, is absolutely waterproof, and the 
higher leather mounts in price, the more Dri-ped's DOUBLE WEAR saves you. 


6“ 
THREE NUNS : CIGARETTES War needs restrict Dri-ped supplies for civilian wear, though a limited quantity IS available. 


“King’s Head” is similar but stronger 


Both are sold everywhere at 114d per oz 


MEDIUM Military & Naval Officers can always obtain Dri-ped from repairers possessing Government permits. 
: Inquiries to Dri-ped Advt. 

5id for 10 lld for 20 Dept., County Buildings, 
Cardboard Boxes of 50 2/2}-—— 100 4/3 See this trade mark in purple a“ Cannon Street, Manchester. 
mr every few inches on each Sole Manufacturers: 


sole. Without it the leather ' : Wm. WALKER & SONS, 
P Ltd., Bolton, Lancs. 


The Super-Leather Soles. @ B/6 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


is a substitute. 
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